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THE STORY OF WEST-INDIAN EMANCIPATION.* 


BY BR. W. EMERSON. 


FRIENDS AND Fe_tow Citizens: We are met to exchange con- 
gratulations on the anniversary of an event singular in the history 
of civilization: a day of reason—of the clear light— of that 
which makes us better than a flock of birds and beasts; a day 
which gave the immense fortification of a fact — of gross history— 
to ethical abstractions. It was the settlement, as far as a great 
empire was concerned, of a question on which almost every leading 
citizen in it had taken care to record his vote ; one which for many 
years absorbed the attention of the best and most eminent of 
mankind. I might well hesitate, coming from other studies, and 
without the smallest claim to be a special laborer in this work of 
humanity, to undertake to set this matter before you,— which 
ought rather to be done by a strict codperation of many well 
advised persons ; but I shall not apologize for my weakness. In 
this cause no man’s weakness is any prejudice. It has a thousand 
sons : if one man can not speak, ten others can,—and whether by the 
wisdom of its friends, or by the folly of the adversaries, by speech 
and by silence, by doing and by omitting to do, it goes forward. 
Therefore I will speak — or, not I, but the might of liberty in my 
weakness. The subject is said to have the property of making dull 
men eloquent. 

It has been in all men’s experience a marked effect of the enter- 
prise in behalf of the African, to generate an overbearing and defy- 
ing spirit. The institution of slavery seems to its opponent to 
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have but one side, and he feels that none but a stupid or a malig- 
nant person can hesitate on a view of the facts. Under such an 
impulse I was about to say, If any can not speak, or can not hear 
the words of freedom, let him go hence ; I had almost said, Creep 
into your grave, the universe has no need of you! But I have 
thought better: let him not go. When we consider what remains 
to be done for this interest, in this country, the dictates of human- 
ity make us tender of such as are not yet persuaded. The hardest 
selfishness is to be borne with. Let us withhold every reproach- 
ful, and, if we can, every indignant remark. In this cause we 
must renounce our temper and the risings of pride. If there be any 
man who thinks the ruin of a race of men a small matter, compared 
with the last decoration and completions of his own comfort,— 
who would not so much as part with his ice-cream to save them 
from rapine and manacles, I think, I must not hesitate to satisfy 
that man, that also his cream and vanilla are safer and cheaper by 
placing the negro nation on a fair footing than by robbing them. 
If the Virginian piques himself on the picturesque luxury of his 
vassalage, on the heavy Ethiopian manners of his house-servants, 
their silent obedience, their hue of bronze, their turbaned heads, 
and would not exchange them for the more intelligent but precari- 
ous hired-service of whites, I shall not refuse to show him that 
when their free-papers are made out, it will still be their interest 
to remain on his estate, and that the oldest planters of Jamaica are 
convinced that it is cheaper to pay wages than to own the slave. 
The history of mankind interests us only as it exhibits a steady 
gain of truth and right in the incessant conflict which it records 
between the material and the moral nature. From the earliest 
monuments it appears that one race was victim, and served the 
other races. In the oldest temples of Egypt negro captives are 
painted on the tombs of kings, in such attitudes as to show that 
they are on the point of being executed ; and Herodotus, our oldest 
historian, relates that the Troglodytes hunted the Ethiopians in 
four-horse chariots. From the earliest time the negro has been an 
article of luxury to the commercial nations. So has it been down 
to the day that has just dawned on the world. Language must be 
raked, the secrets of slaughter-houses and infamous holes that can 
not front the day must be ransacked, to tell what negro-slavery 
has been. These men, our benefactors, as they are producers of 
corn and wine, of coffee, of tobacco, of cotton, of sugar, of rum 
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and brandy, gentle and joyous themselves, and producers of com- 
fort and luxury for the civilized world,— there seated in the finest 
climates of the globe, children of the sun,— 1 am heart-sick when 
I read how, they came there, and how they are kept there. Their 
case was left out of the mind and out of the heart of their brothers, 
The prizes of society, the trumpet of fame, the privileges of learn- 
ing, of culture, of religion, the decencies and joys of marriage, 
honor, obedience, personal authority, and a perpetual melioration 
into a finer civility,— these were for all, but not for them. For 
the negro was the slave-ship to begin with, in whose filthy hold he 
sat in irons, unable to lie down; bad food, and insufficiency of 
that ; disfranchisement ; no property in the rags that covered him ; 
no marriage, no right in the poor black woman that cherished 
him in her bosom,—no right to the children of his body; no 
security from the humors, none from the crimes, none from the 
appetites of his master ; toil, famine, insult, and flogging ; and, 
when he sunk in the furrow, no wind of good fame blew over him, 
no priest of salvation visited him with glad tidings ; but he went 
down to death, with dusky dreams of African shadow-catchers and 
Obeahs hunting him. Very sad was the negro tradition that the 
Great Spirit, in the beginning, offered the black man, whom he 
loved better than the buckra or white, his choice of two boxes, a big 
and a little one. The black man was greedy, and chose the largest. 
‘<The buckra box was full up with pen, paper and whip, and the 
negro box with hoe and bill; and hoe and bill for negro to this 
day.’’ 

But the crude element of good in human affairs must work and 
ripen, spite of whips, and plantation-laws, and West-Indian inter- 
est. Conscience rolled on its pillow, and could not sleep. We 
sympathize very tenderly here with the poor aggrieved planter, of 
whom so many unpleasant things are said ; but if we saw the whip 
applied to old men, to tender women ; and, undeniably, though I 
shrink to say so,-— pregnant women set in the treadmill for refus- 
ing to work, when not they, but the eternal law of animal nature, 
refused to work ;—if we saw men’s backs flayed with cowhides, 
and ‘‘hot rum poured on, superinduced with brine or pickle, 
rubbed in with a corn-husk, in the scorching heat of the sun ;’’— 
if we saw the runaways hunted with bloodhounds into swamps 
and hills ; and, in cases of passion, a planter throwing his negro 
into a copper of boiling cane-juice,— if we saw these things with 
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eyes, we too should wince. They are not pleasant sights. The 
blood is moral: the bluod is anti-slavery: it runs cold in the 
veins : the stomach rises with disgust, and curses slavery. Well, 
so it happened ; a good man or woman, a country-boy or girl, it 
would so fall out, once in a while saw these injuries, and had the 
indiscretion to tell of them. The horrid story ran and flew; the 
winds blew it all over the world. They who heard it asked their 
rich and great friends if it was true, or only missionary lies. The 
richest and greatest, the prime minister of England, the king’s privy 
council were obliged to say, that it was too true. It became plain 
to all men, the more this business was looked into, that the crimes 
and cruelties of the slave-traders and slave-owners could not be 
overstated. ‘The more it was searched, the more shocking anec- 
dotes came up — things not to be spoken. Humane persons who 
were informed of the reports, insisted on proving them. Granville 
Sharpe was accidentally made acquainted with the sufferings of a 
slave, whom a West-Indian planter had brought with him to 
London, and had beaten with a pistol on his head so badly that 
his whole body became diseased, and the man useless to his master, 
who left him to go whither he pleased. The man applied to Mr. 
William Sharpe, a charitable surgeon, who attended the diseases 
of the poor. In process of time he was healed. Granville Sharpe 
found him at his brother’s, and procured a place for him in an 
apothecary’s shop. ‘The master accidentally met his recovered 
slave, and instantly endeavored to get possession of him again. 
Sharpe protected the slave. In consulting with the lawyers they 
told Sharpe the laws were against him. Sharpe would not believe 
it ; no prescription on earth could ever render such iniquities legal. 
‘‘ But the decisions are against you, and Lord Mansfield, now chief 
justice of England, leans to the decisions.’”? Sharpe instantly sat 
down and gave himself to the study of English law for more than 
two years, until he had proved that the opinions relied on of Talbot 
and Yorke were incompatible with the former English decisions, 
and with the whole spirit of English law. He published his book 
in 1769, and he so filled the heads and hearts of his advocates, 
that when he brought the case of George Somerset, another slave, 
before Lord Mansfield, the slavish decisions were set aside and 
equity affirmed. There is a sparkle of God’s righteousness in 
Lord Mansfield judgment, which does the heart good. Very un- 
willing had that great lawyer been to reverse the late decisions ; he 
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suggested twice from the bench, in the course of the trial, how the 
question might be got rid of : but the hint was not taken ; the case 
was adjourned again and again, and judgment delayed. At last 
judgment was demanded, and on the 22d June, 1772, Lord Mans- 
field is reported to have decided in these words: ‘‘ Immemorial 
usage preserves the memory of positive law long after all traces of 
the occasion, reason, authority, and time of its introduction, are 
lost; and in a case so odious as the condition of slaves, must be 
taken strictly ; (tracing the subject to natural principles the claim 
of slavery never can be supported.) The power claimed by this 
return never was in use here. We can not say the cause set forth 
by this return is allowed or approved of by the laws of this king- 
dom ; and therefore the man must be discharged.”’ 

This decision established the principle that the “‘ air of England 
is too pure for any slave to breathe,’’ but the wrongs in the islands 
were not thereby touched. Public attention, however, was drawn 
that way, and the methods of the stealing and the transportation 
from Africa became noised abroad. The Quakers got the story. 
In their plain meeting-houses and prim dwellings this dismal agi- 
tation got entrance. They were rich; they owned for debt, or by 
inheritance, island property ; they were religious, tender-hearted 
men and women,—and they had to hear the news, and digest it as 
they could. Six Quakers met in London on the 6th July, 1783,— 
William Dillwyn, Samuel Hoar, Geo. Harrison, Thomas Knowles, 
John Lloyd, Joseph Woods, — “‘ to consider what step they should 
take for the relief and liberation of the negro slaves in the West 
Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave-trade on the coast of 
Africa.’’ They made friends and raised money for the slave ; they 
interested their Yearly Meeting ; and all English and all American 
Quakers. John Woolman, of New Jersey, whilst yet an apprentice, 
was uneasy in his mind when he was set to write a bill of sale of a 
negro, for his master. He gave his testimony against the traffic, 
in Maryland and Virginia. Thomas Clarkson was a youth at 
Cambridge, England, when the subject given out for a Latin prize 
dissertation was, ‘‘Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will?’’ He wrote an essay, and won the prize; but he 
wrote too well for his own peace ; he began to ask himself if these 
things could be true; and if they were, he could no longer rest. 
He left Cambridge ; he fell in with the six Quakers. ‘They en- 
gaged him to act for them. He himself interested Mr. Wilberforce 
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in the matter. The shipmasters in that trade were the greatest 
miscreants, and guilty of every barbarity to their own crews. 
Clarkson went to Bristol, made himself acquainted with the inte- 
rior of the slave-ships, and the details of the trade. The facts con- 
firmed his sentiment, ‘‘ that Providence had never made that to be 
wise which was immoral, and that the slave-trade was as impolitic 
as it was unjust ;’’ that it was found peculiarly fatal to those em- 
ployed in it. More seamen died in that trade, in one year, than in 
the whole remaining trade of the country in two. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox were drawn into the generous enterprise. In 1788, the 
House of Commons voted Parliamentary inquiry. In 1791, a 
bill to abolish the trade was brought in by Wilberforce, and sup- 
ported by him, and by Fox, and Burke, and Pitt, with the utmost 
ability and faithfulness ; resisted by the planters, and the whole 
West-Indian interest, and lost. During the next sixteen years, 
ten times, year after year, the attempt was renewed by Mr. Wilber- 
force, and ten times defeated by the planters. The king, and all 
the royal family but one, were against it. These debates are in- 
structive, as they show on what grounds the trade was assailed 
and defended. Everything generous, wise, and sprightly is sure 
to come to the attack. On the other part are found cold prudence, 
barefaced selfishness, and silent votes. But the nation was aroused 
to enthusiasm. Every horrid fact became known. In 1791, three 
hundred thousand persons in Britain pledged themselves to ab- 
stain from all articles of island produce. The planters were 
obliged to give way; and in 1807, on the 25th March, the bill 
passed, and the slave-trade was abolished. 

The assailants of slavery had early agreed to limit their politi- 
cal action on this subject to the abolition of the trade, but Gran- 
ville Sharpe, as a matter of conscience, whilst he acted as chairman 
of the London Committee, felt constrained to record his protest 
against the limitation, declaring that slavery was as much a crime 
against the Divine law as the slave-trade. The trade, under false 
flags, went on as before. In 1821, according to official docu- 
ments presented to the American government by the Colonization 
Society, 200,000 slaves were deported from Africa. Nearly 30,000 
were landed in the port of Havana alone. In consequence of the 
dangers of the trade growing out of the act of abolition, ships 
were built sharp for swiftness, and with a frightful disregard of 
the comfort of the victims they were destined to transport. They 
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carried five, six, even seven hundred stowed in a ship built so 
narrow as to be unsafe, being made just broad enough on the 
beam to keep the sea. In attempting to make its escape from the 
pursuit of a man-of-war, one ship flung five hundred slaves alive 
into the sea. These facts went into Parliament. In the islands 
was an ominous state of cruel and licentious society; every house 
had a dungeon attached to it; every slave was worked by the 
whip. ‘There is no end to the tragic anecdotes in the municipal 
records of the colonies. ‘The boy was set to strip and to flog his 
own mother to blood for a small offence. Looking in the face of 
his master by the negro was held to be violence by the island 
courts. He was worked sixteen hours, and his ration by law, in 
some islands, was a pint of flour and one salt herring a day. He 
suffered insult, stripes, mutilation, at the bumor of the master: 
iron collars were riveted on their necks with iron prongs ten inches 
long; capsicum pepper was rubbed in the eyes of the females; 
and they were done to death with the most shocking levity between 
the master and manager, without fine or inquiry. And when, at 
last, some Quakers, Moravians, and Wesleyan and Baptist mis- 
sionaries, following in the steps of Carey and Ward in the East 
Indies, had been moved to come and cheer the poor victim with 
the hope of some reparation, in a future world, of the wrongs he 
suffered in this, these missionaries were persecuted by the planters, 
their lives threatened, their chapels burned, and the negroes 
furiously forbidden to go near them. These outrages rekindled 
the flame of British indignation. [Petitions poured into Parlia- - 
ment ; a million persons signed their names to these ; and in 1833, 
on the 14th May, Lord Stanley, minister of the colonies, intro- 
duced into the House of Commons his bill for the Emancipation. 

The scheme of the minister, with such modification as it 
received in the Legislature, proposed gradual emancipation ; that 
on the 1st August, 1834, all persons now slaves should be entitled 
to be registered as apprenticed laborers, and to acquire thereby all 
the rights and privileges of freemen, subject to the restriction of 
laboring under certain conditions. These conditions were, that 
the predials should owe three-fourths of the profits of their labor 
to their masters for six years, and the non-predials for four years. 
The other fourth of the apprentice’s time was to be his own, which 
he might sell to his master, or to other persons; and at the end 
of the term of years fixed, he should be free. 
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With these provisions and conditions, the bill proceeds, in the 
twelfth section, in the following terms: ‘“ Be it enacted, that all 
and every person who, on the Ist August, 1834, shall be holden 
in slavery within any such British colony as aforesaid, shall upon 
and from and after the said Ist August become and be to all 
intents and purposes free, and discharged of and from all manner 
of slavery, and shall be absolutely and forever manumitted ; and 
that the children thereafter born to any such persons, and the 
offspring of such children, shall, in like manner, be free from their 
birth; and that from and after the Ist August, 1834, slavery 
shall be and is hereby utterly and forever abolished and declared 
unlawful throughout the British colonies, plantations and posses- 
sions abroad.”’ 

The ministers, having estimated the slave products of the colo- 
nies in annual exports of sugar, rum and coffee, at £1,500,000 
per annum, estimated the total value of the slave property at 
30,000,000 pounds sterling, and proposed to give the planters, as 
a compensation for so much of the slaves’ time as the act took 
from them, 20,000,000 pounds sterling, to be divided into nine- 
teen shares for the nineteen colonies, and to be distributed to the 
owners of slaves by commissioners, whose appointment and duties 
were regulated by the act. After much debate, the bill passed by 
large majorities. ‘The apprenticeship system is understood to 
have proceeded from Lord Brougham, and was by him urged on 
his colleagues, who, it is said, were inclined to the policy of imme- 
. diate emancipation. 

The colonial legislatures received the act of Parliament with 
various degrees of displeasure, and, of course, every provision of 
the bill was criticised with severity. ‘The new relation between 
the master and the apprentice, it was feared, would be mischiev- 
ous; for the bill required the appointment of magistrates, who’ 
should hear every complaint of the apprentice, and see that justice 
was done him. It was feared that the interest of the master and 
servant would now produce perpetual discord between them. In 
the island of Antigua, containing 37,000 people, 30,000 being 
negroes, these objections had such weight that the legislature 
rejected the apprenticeship system, and adopted absolute emanci- 
pation. In the other islands the system of the ministry was 
accepted. 

The reception of it by the negro population was equal in noble- 
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ness to the deed. The negroes were called together by the mis- 
sionaries and by the planters, and the news explained to them. 
On the night of the 3lst July, they met everywhere at their 
churches and chapels, and at midnight, when the clock struck 
twelve, on their knees, the silent, weeping assembly became men ; 
they rose and embraced each other; they cried, they sung, they 
prayed, they were wild with joy, but there was no riot, no feasting. 
I have never read anything in history more touching than the 
moderation of the negroes. Some American captains left the 
shore and put to sea, anticipating insurrection and general murder. 
With far different thoughts, the negroes spent the hour in their 
huts and chapels. I will not repeat to you the well known para- 
graph, in which Messrs. Thome and Kimball, the commissioners 
sent out in the year 1837 by the American Anti-slavery Society, 
describe the occurrences of that night in the island of Antigua. 
It has been quoted in every newspaper, and Dr. Channing has 
given it additional fame. But I must be indulged in quoting a 
few sentences from the pages that follow it, narrating the behavior 
of the emancipated people on the next day. 

* «The first of August came on Friday, and a release was pro- 
claimed from all work until the next Monday. The day was 
chiefly spent by the great mass of the negroes in the churches and 
chapels. ‘The clergy and missionaries throughout the island were 
actively engaged, seizing the opportunity to enlighten the people 
on all the duties and responsibilities of their new relation, and 
urging them to the attainment of that higher liberty with which 
Christ maketh his children free. In every quarter, we were 
assured, the day was like a Sabbath. Work had ceased. The 
hum of business was still: tranquillity pervaded the towns and 
country. The planters informed us that they went to the chapels 
where their own people were assembled, greeted them, shook hands 
with them, and exchanged the most hearty good wishes. At 
Grace Hill there were at least a thousand persons around the 
Moravian Chapel who could not get in. For once the house of 
God suffered violence, and the violent took it by force. At Grace 
Bay the people, all dressed in white, formed a procession, and 
walked arm in arm into the chapel. We were told that the dress 








#‘« Emancipation in the West Indies: aSix Months’ Tour in Antigua, Barba- 
does, and Jamaica, in the year 1837. By J. A. Thome and J. H. Kimball. 
New York, 1838.’’—pp. 146, 147. 
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of the negroes on that occasion was uncommonly simple and 
modest. ‘There was not the least disposition to gaiety. Through- 
out the island there was not a single dance known of, either day 
or night, nor so much as a fiddle played.’’ 

On the next Monday morning, with very few exceptions, every 
negro on evey plantation was in the field at his work. In some 
places they waited to see their master, to know what bargain he 
would make ; but, for the most part, throughout the island nothing 
painful occurred. In June, 1835, the ministers, Lord Aberdeen 
and Sir George Gray, declared to the Parliament that the system 
worked well ; that now for ten months, from Ist August, 1834, 
no injury or violence had been offered to any white, and only one 
black had been hurt in 800;000 negroes: and, contrary to many 
sinister predictions, that the new crop of island produce would 
not fall short of that of the last year. 

But the habit of oppression was not destroyed by a law and a 
day of jubilee. It soon appeared in all the islends, that the 
planters were disposed to use their old privileges, and overwork 
the apprentices ; to take from them, under various pretences, their 
fourth part of their time, and to exert the same licentious despotism 
as before. The negroes complained to the magistrates and to the 
governor. In the island of Jamaica this ill blood continually 
grew worse. The governors, Lord Belmore, the Earl of Sligo, 
and afterwards Sir Lionel Smith (a governor of their own class, 
who had been sent out to gratify the planters), threw themselves 
on the side of the oppressed, and are at constant quarrel with 
the angry and bilious island legislature. Nothing can exceed 
the ill humor and sulkiness of the addresses of this assembly. 

I may here express a general remark, which the history of 
slavery seems to justify, that it is not founded solely on the ava- 
rice of the planter. We sometimes say the planter does not want 
slaves, he only wants the immunities and luxuries which the slaves 
yield him ; give him money, give him a machine that will yield 
him as much money as the slaves, and he will thankfully let them 
go. He has no love of slavery ; he wants luxury, and he will pay 
even this price of crime and danger for it. But I think expe- 
rience does not warrant this favorable distinction, but shows the 
existence, beside the covetousness, of a bitterer element, the love of 
power, the voluptuousness of holding a human being in his abso- 
lute control. We sometimes observe that spoiled children contract 
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a habit of annoying quite wantonly those who have charge of 
them, and seem to measure their own sense of well-being, not by 
what they do, but by the degree of reaction they can cause. It is 
vain to get rid of them by not minding them: if purring and 
humming is not noticed, they squeal and screech ; then if you chide 
and console them, they find the experiment succeeds, and they begin 
again. The child will sit in your arms contented, provided you 
do nothing. If you take a book and read, he commences hostile 
operations. The planter is the spoiled child of his unnatural 
habits, and has contracted in his indolent and luxurious climate the 
need of excitement by irritating and tormenting his slave. 

Sir Lionel Smith defended the poor negro girls, prey to the 
licentiousness of the planters ; they shall not be whipped with 
tamarind rods, if they do not comply with their master’s will; he 
defended the negro women ; they should not be made to dig the 
cane-holes (which is the very hardest of the field-work) ; he de- 
fended the Baptist preachers and the stipendiary magistrates, who 
are the negroes’ friends, from the power of the planter. The 
power of the planters, however, to oppress, was greater than the 
power of the apprentice and of his guardians to withstand. Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Buxton declared that the planter had not ful- 
filled his part in the contract, whilst the apprentices had fulfilled 
theirs, and demanded that the emancipation should be hastened, 
and the apprenticeship abolished. Parliament was compelled to 
pass additional laws for the defence and security of the negro, and 
in ill humor at these acts, the great island of Jamaica, with a 
population of half a million, and 300,000 negroes, early in 1838, 
resolved to throw up the two remaining years of apprenticeship, 
and to emancipate absolutely on the Ist August, 1838. In British 
Guiana, in Dominica, the same resolution had been earlier taken 
with more good will; and the other islands fell into the measure ; 
so that on the Ist August, 1838, the shackles dropped from every 
British Slave. The accounts which we have from all parties, both 
from the planters and those too who were originally most opposed 
to the measure, and from the new freemen, are of the most satis- 
factory kind. The manner in which the new festival was cele- 
brated brings tears to the eyes. The First of August, 1838, was 
observed in Jamaica as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. Sir 
Lionel Smith, the governor, writes to the British Ministry: “ It 
is impossible for me to do justice to the good order, decorum and 
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gratitude which the whole laboring population manifested on that 
happy occasion. Though joy beamed on every countenance, it 
was throughout tempered with solemn thankfulness to God, and 
the churches and chapels were everywhere filled with these happy 
people in humble offering of praise.’’ 

The Queen, in her speech to the Lords and Commons, praised 
the conduct of the emancipated population: and, in 1840, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, the new Governor of Jamaica, in his address to 
the Assembly, expressed himself to that late exasperated body in 
these terms: ‘‘ All those who are acquainted with the state of the 
island, know that our emancipated population are as free, as inde- 
pendent in their conduct, as well conditioned, as much in the 
enjoyment of abundance, and as strongly sensible of the blessings 
of liberty, as any that we know of in any country. All disquali- 
fications and distinctions of color have ceased; men of all colors 
have equal rights in law, and an equal footing in society, and every 
man’s position is settled by the same circumstance which regulate 
that point in other free countries, where no difference of color 
exists. It may be asserted without fear of denial, that the former 
slaves of Jamaica are now as secure in all social rights as freeborn 
Britons.’’ He further describes the erection of numerous churches, 
chapels and schools, which the new population required, and adds 
that more are still demanded. The legislature, in their reply, echo 
the governor’s statement, and say, ‘‘The peaceful demeanor of 
the emancipated population redounds to their own credit, and 
affords a proof of their continued comfort and prosperity.’’ 


[To be concluded. ]} 
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THREE CLASSES. 
MEN in the first rank to be classed 
Grow wise and learn fast; 
Men in the class that’s next below 
Grow wise, but learn slow; 
Men that belong to the lower herds 
Stay dunces for life, and learn words. 
— From Rueckert, by c. T. B. 
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ERNEST HAY. 


BY JOHN A. DORGAN, 


I stood beside a poet's grave; 

And hue by hue, and wave by wave, 
The sunset faded as I stood, 

And seaward lapsed the noisy flood. 


And of his marvellous songs I mused, 
To listen which the world refused, 

Till words of scorn and words of cheer 
Alike were silence in his ear. 


Nor him I pitied; for to him 

Fame was a shadow vague and dim 
Upon the earth, and still his eyes 
Were lifted to the steadfast skies. 


But when I thought of all the wrongs 
That he transmuted in his songs, 
As alchemists old, to ruddy gold, 
Ignoble earths and metals cold,— 


Yea! when I thought — who partly knew 
( For we were friends)— how sadly grew 
The haunting tremors of his strains, 
That are to others, as the panes 


Of ancient churches, passionate 

With martyred saints, whom angels wait, 
With Virgin, and with Crucified, 

(His work the painter could not chide,) 


As these to colorless glass; and how 
The griefs that others never know 

Were mortal anguish, as unshod, 

With tenderest feet, our world he trod— 


- When I—who from each artful story 
Could rend the veil of allegory, 

And at dim distance faintly guess 
How utter was his wretchedness — 


Thought what great sorrows unconfined 
Struck fiercely his Eolian mind, 

And how the fire that burns and flashes 
Along his words, consumed to ashes 
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The heart that gave them birth, to woe 

Whose loveliness was wedded so — 
“Though all the world be sad,” I said, 
“T can not weep that he is dead!” 





THE MORAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASE. 
BY A PENITENT INVALID. 
VIII. 

Mant says, The populousness of my body is the solitude of my 
soul. 

The Body stood very much in the way of the old Oriental philo- 
sophies and speculations. ‘The teachers generally agree to locate 
therein the Order of the Hells. Plotinus affirmed that he was 
ashamed ot his body, and even Plato seems to think that no man 
could love his body and the gods too. The idea was, that the 
head was the man, and was, originally, the only thing ; it rolled 
along on the earth. Afterward the body was built, that this Obser- 
vatory with the Telescope swung in it might have a higher point 
of prospect, and might be better protetted. So the body was only 
wall, stairway and roof for the man. The animosity which arose — 
against it was owing to the fact that instead of the body’s devoting 
itself to the soul, the soul had to take up all its time in attending 
this usurping body. Paul evidently shared this animosity, and 
speaks of beating his body black and blue (v7o7iagouar) to keep 
it in subjection. 

Before the clear vision of Mani those prison-walls, so grey and 
hard to others, became thin air, through which the spirit might at 
any time wing its way with ease. He saw the high uses of his 
bodily functions: they were not to multiply his cares and compli- 
cate his earthly relations,—they were to relieve him of them. In 
health the Soul can sit in solitude, forgetting the outside world. 
Has she not hundreds of messengers and domestics running up and 
down the myriad paths of the system, attending to the lower cares 
and wants? Has the king a trustworthy cabinet, faithful minis- 
ters, invincible soldiers, a watchful body-guard,—then may he 
rest at ease in his palace. But how can a man think who has a 
toothache? How can a man forget his body in any ecstacy who 
has the asthma ? 
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Menu also wrote: ‘‘ When one among all the Brahmin’s organs 
fails, by that single failure his knowledge of God passes away, as 
water flows through one hole in a leathern bottle.’ 

Veeshnoo Sarma prays: ‘‘O my friend [my body], support my 
reputation ! ”’ 

IX. 

“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service,”’—Ep,. ap Rom. x11, 1. 

All Philosophy anterior to Christianity tended to a belief in two 
principles, Evil and Good, represented by Matter and Spirit. The 
body became logically the source of all evil to man; it was called 
in all the old Sacred Books the prison in which it was confined, 
the net in which, like a bird, it was caught ; therefore it was some- 
thing to be sacrificed in the sense in which victims were. 

This was well enough for Eastern devotees, whose mission was 
to dream and not to work. Where the summum bonum and the 
summum pulchrum clearly are to see visions and dream dreams, 
hand and foot are simply in the way. To an old Parsee basking 
in the supersolar sun for seventy years, the body is only an imper- 
tinent animal dogging his footsteps everywhere, insisting on its 
bone. The devotees are at peace in just so far as they can para- 
lyze the clamorous senses. We call these mystics, from prvéaic, a 
word which signifies a closing of the eyes: they can see, that is, 
better with their eyes shut. Of course, these people never achieved 
much besides Visions ; Solomon’s Temple, Nineveh, Bagdat, were 
fine dreams, mostly built from the quarries and mines of Fancy ; 
New York could put them all in its pocket. 

Observe, the body is thus a sacrifice to God. It is a victim 
upon the altar; it is consumed by fire from Heaven. It is, how- 
ever, a dead sacrifice ; the senses are offered up by being closed, 
the passions by being crushed, the members by being disabled. 
But mark how Christianity introduces its new element! It speaks 
of the body’s being offered as a Livine sacririce,—one not bound 
and dead on the Altar of the Soul, but full of life and vigor to be 
devoted to its service. 

Just here where Sacrifice, an idea common to all religions, passes 
from the dead victim to the living body, lies the line between 
Heathenism and Christianity. In this sense our religion was 
‘indeed an incarnation. It was religion emerging from an Orient 
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dream into actual life in the physical institutions and achievements 
of man on the planet. Hitherto the Messiah was a prophesy ; now 
he ‘‘ was made flesh.’”” Some have indeed thought of him as an 
old sacrifice, saving by his death ; of course, a noble death has 
this power by reason of the life that is in it; but ‘‘if we are saved 
by his death, how much more by his life,’’ says the Apostle. He 
came to dedicate the Human Temple to God ; to sprinkle heart, 
brain, blood, nerve, hand, with the Holy Water of Life. 


X. 


We owe a cock to Esculapius ! 

So said the dying Socrates. Perhaps that is the only sentence 
worthy to close that holy history of the Phedo. Wisdom, Virtue, 
that unsurpassed Vision of the Future, summed up, were Hearn. 

We once, heard.an old physician in the northern part of Virginia 
say to a young minister of the Liberal faith, who intended mission- 
ary labors in that State, “‘ You can preach up at Alexandria, and 
down as far as Occoquan, but it’s no use trying to bring your 
liberal ideas down into the Neck: the people down here all have 
the liver-disease,— they wiil be Calvinists.’’ ‘ 

We could not help thinking of the stern old Theologian whose 
name was thus used, and wondering if those Institutes, written for 
the most part in bed, part of which he himself labeled ‘‘ horrible,’’* 
were not indeed a kind of eruption. O human heart, in the day 
when God enfolds thee as a Father,‘and Man is recognized as a 
brother, and Nature rejoices in the voice that pronounces her ‘‘ very 
good,’’ and Hope spreads her pinions about the World, then mayst 
thou draw near to that great man who in a spirit which trans- 
figures the words, acknowledged his last and holiest debt to Escula- 
pius ; to him the god of Health and Healing Art, the child of the 
perfect-formed Apollo, whose symbol was the serpent, symbol also - 
of Genius and of Eternity ! 

A learned medical friend has thus traced out for me this subtle 
connection between the thinking and sentient man and his disease : 
‘‘ Maladies are concentrated miasms, subversive aromas, correspond- 
ing with the mineral, vegetable and animal poisons in the lower 
grades of creation. They are, as it were, the disembodied souls of 
viruses. They correspond more or less completely to the graduated 
scale of vital endowments associated with the organs and faculties 


“ Decretum quidem horribile fateor.”—Ins., Lib. ITI., ¢. 23. 
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of Man. Varioloid, for instance, when it invades a person, makes 
that person over in its own likeness, as to his skin and mucous 
membranes, so that its daguerreotype may be easily taken ; more- 
over, in a-less complete and more confused manner it fills and 
modifies the other organic spheres susceptible of entertaining it, 
such as the blood, which carries its ogre form into the brain, where 
it comes into intimate conversation with the nerve-vesicles, in the 
spheres of tactile sensation, of certain emotional and intellectual 
functions, and rises into consciousness by the corresponding ideas. 
The same miasm which in one country of the human organism is 
known as pain, is known in another as ugly thoughts, and in an- 
other as ugly pustules. I do not mean to say that Variola thinks 
or behaves like a human person when it is between two pieces of 
glass, or when it is diffused in the atmosphere ; but I do say that, 
once in correlation with an individual organism, it instantly be- 
comes human form itself, and polarizes with its own peculiar mag- 
netism the thinking element, as well as the nutritive element of 
that person. Some organs or tissues remain unmodified by a given 
malady, which shows that that malady is susceptible of the human 
form only to a certain extent or partially. Some maladies localize 
themselves, and cultivate exclusively a certain organ or a limited 
segment of the body, on which they may develop parasitic growths. 
Such are the family of tumors. I think that maladies exercise a 
very extensive tyranny in psychologizing mankind, a tyranny at 
which mankind would do well to be indignant, and against which 
they ought to make systematic and religious war.”’ 


XI. 


Man’s foothold on his higher possibilities is more precarious 
than he is apt to imagine. Any excess which deranges a function 
does, as it were, trip him, and he falls back into pure animalism. 
Swedenborg writes of his first trance in London (1743), ‘“‘ I was 
hungry and ate with great appetite. ‘Towards the end of the meal 
I remarked that a kind of mist spread before my eyes, and I saw 
the floor of my room covered with hideous reptiles, such as serpents, 
toads and the like.’? There is every reason why the inebriate 
presently gets far enough back to see the vermin and apes which, 
having escaped the tipsy Guardsman, riot within him. So hydro- 
phobia will make a man bark at you. Health alone is the Orphic 
strain which leads these inferior orders captive. 


1.—4l. 
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XII. 

It is very certain that there is not one perfectly healthy man on 
earth. 

He who denies this may be the fat man, who boasts that he 
never had a day’s sickness and weighs two hundred and fifty pounds. 
He has had, if he knew it, one spell; and when that will end it 
might be hard to say. His plethora is worse than emaciation ; 
his nerve-spirit is shut up, Ginevra-like, in a trunk. There is a 
life near him to which he is dead ; one-half of him is the sepulchre 
of the other. 

Perfect health admits of no malformation. It must include the 
rounding out of the lobes of the brain, and a nervous action which 
can never .be unsettled or controlled by the storms of passion. Is 
a man lustful: you shall find there is too much blood in the back 
part of his head. Is he easily angered: cooling diet and wet 
cloths about his temples are good for that. Such men are sick. 
A healthy man could not do wrong, for he would seek happiness ; 
and only a deformed or insane cerebral formation could induce a 
man to think that he could obtain happiness by violating the laws 
of his being, moral, intellectual, social or physical. Indeed, when 
Society itself is healthier, the only prisons will be hospitals and 
infirmaries. Drunkenness is reaching its just treatment ; Prosti- 
tution will pass the crisis of the Magdalen Asylum and feel the 
probe of Positive Science. 


XIII. 


It is impossible to conceive what would be the result of having 
one perfectly healthy person on Earth. He would be felt to the 
centre of the Solar System. Not only would the human race, con- 
scious of its hereditary diseases of ignorance and excess, cluster 
about him, but men would bring their lame institutions, their blind 
churches, their dumb superstitions, that he might transfuse into 
them his living blood. Invalids are warned to balmy skies, with 
light dews, pure airs and clear waters ; but a healthy man would 
have pure airs and fountains and clear skies in his touch; for of 
such a man Nature must be the constituency. 

To see this we have but to recall the health of some one function 
of a man, which has startled the world at any time. The perfect 
health of any faculty has always addressed the world as a miracle. 
The distance at which the Greek sailors saw the Minerva on the 
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Parthenon, from the sea ; George Fox receiving, whilst preaching, 
a blow from an iron bar wielded by a giant blacksmith, and not 
having a bruise left ; Swedenborg impressed at Gottenburg by the 
fire which was raging at Stockholm, three hundred miles distant,— 
these and many other instances of fragmentary health which might 
be named, suggest our meaning. Each of these men, however, 
was unhealthy in other directions. But what would be the result 
had either of them possessed a physical and moral endurance, a 
will, an eloquence, a presence, an inventive power, a wealth, a con- 
trol over animals and men, a manner, a humility,—each and all 
as perfectly developed and vigorous as that one specialty by which 
either of them made his mark, and became a part of phenomenal 
history ? : 
XIV. 

It is recorded that when, on one occasion, the Christ and his 
disciples were on a ship at sea, there arose a terrible storm, one 
that caused even those weather-beaten fishermen to quake with fear. 
But amid the tossing and lashings of the waves, the shrieks of the 
wind, the peals of the thunder, Jesus slept in unbroken slumber. 
When awakened by the trembling mariners, he showed no alarm, 
but by his calmness quieted their storm. 

That profound slumber amid the roar of the elements tells of 
health, that calm awaking of nerves which knew no disease. It 
accords well with the fact that in all his life no day or hour of 
sickness is recorded. That sleep is the most eloquent of discourses. 
Could one fully accept the claim that Jesus was a man of perfect 
health, he would read the wondrous story in the New Testament 
with little marvel or skepticism, rather with belief and exultation 
that one had lived the normal life. It is not incredible that con- 
tact with a perfectly healthy person should send a thrill of health 
through the diseased. Health is also contagious. That which is 
alive can engender life. 

Codérdinate with that health which slumbered in the storm, which 
mastered diseases, was that moral health, Virtue, which in the 
darkest hour said, ‘‘ Now am I glorified.’” Only health could see 
an Idea to be as palpable and precious as life. 

Here was one who lived in his body asina palace ; the Elements 
were willing vassals to him in whom they had distilled their finest 
essences : but we, do we not live in our bodies as in huts? Who 
of us is in such a relation with the world in which we exist, that 
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he can go forth into life, without fear or vexation, knowing that 
as the sparrow is fed he shall be fed, as the lily is clothed he shall 
be clothed? To hew and hack, slay and rot,—that sums up the 
usual life with Nature. Humboldt asked an Indian chief if he 
had known a certain American officer who had died in the war of 
1816. ‘<I ate a piece of him,’’ was the reply. Similarly gastro- 
nomic is our knowledge of Nature. Wearein astate of war. We 
slay the animal and eat it; then he goes prowling along our veins ; 
the bird preys in our vitals after we have preyed on it. Thus the 
Indian has eaten himself as wild as the beast he hunts; the Irish- 
man has eaten himself into a kind of human potato, which must 
dig ditches, live in cellars, or root under ground in some other 
way. How easy it is by any sudden excitement to transform a 
Congress into a Menagerie ! 
Xv. 


Have I shown you, brother, to be an invalid among invalids, 
and offered you no prescription? It is because I remember the 
fate of Asa in Holy Writ, who when he was sick took not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians ; of whom it is said, “« And Asa slept 
with his fathers ! ”’ 


‘‘ Hark, hither, reader! wilt thou see 
Nature her own physician be? 
Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 
His own music, his own health ; 
A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well — 
Her garments that upon her sit 
As garments should do, close and fit; 
A well clad soul that’s not oppressed 
Nor choked with what she should be dressed ? 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 
Through which all her bright features shine ? 
% * * 
In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to be old and still a man? 
Whose latest and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wings stuck with soft flowers ; 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 
Soul and body part like friends — 
No quarrels, murmurs, no delay — 
A kiss, a sigh, and so away ? 
This rare one, reader, wouldst then see ? 
Hark, hither! and thyself be he.’’ * 





* Richard Crashaw (born 1660). 
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When one loves Nature, and resolutely sets his heart to that 
loyal obedience by which, as Bacon said, she is commanded, he 
needs no.prescription,— not more than the bird needs to have its 
path mapped out on the trackless air. 


~~ 
i tad 





PROSTITUTION. 


Ir is a fact well known to those acquainted with the history of 
biblical criticism, that the passage in the New Testament which 
records Christ’s treatment of the Woman taken in Adultery was 
for a long time enclosed by black lines, indicating that it had best 
be omitted in the public readings, so that in many corrupt ver- 
sions, as of the Evangelisteria, it came to be omitted altogether. 
It was considered dangerous that such leniency should be com- 
mended! Such we have always had in the Church — 

‘Who, taking God’s word under wise protection, 

Correct its tendencies to diffusiveness.’’ 
But even now, when it stands there an inevitable portion of the 
New Testament, is not the black line, however invisible, still 
around it? Does not the Church practically draw it ?— does not 
Society ? Where else do men stand silent and paralyzed before as 
much evil and wretchedness ? Who-has a kind helpful word for 
such? What lady does not gather aside her skirts as the prosti- 
tute passes— valuing her contempt as the halo of her virtue ? 
By how many an action and look is the cry still uttered, ‘‘ Yes, 
stone her to death! Heap up your anathemas and sneers ; let her 
not touch the remotest vesture’s hem ; name her not; look another 
way as she passes; bring forth stoniest glances, sneers and words 
to cast at her!”’ 

May God pity the heart which does not stir with adoration at 
seeing the lordly soul rise about that poor stained spirit as a de- 
fending tower and fortress! Even that remnant of all that was a 
woman once shall not be crushed to the dust in his presence— 
never so long as he walks upon the earth to seek and save that 
which was lost! ‘Then and there he founded the first Home of the 
Outcast. 

Outcast ;: in that inhuman word may be shown how far we are 
from any similar spirit—a godless word which signifies too well 


ca 
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our attitude toward the prostitute. Also the popular phrase speaks 
of the abandoned woman. Who has abandoned her? Not He 
whose sun still smiles upon her, whose sky bends pure and blue 
above her! None of those who have searched into this degraded 
life have failed to report that the woman is never extinct in the 
prostitute. All the writers testify to their utter self-sacrifice in 
caring for the poor and sick whom they can approach. ‘There is 
abundant evidence that they have a sense of honor and of shame, 
and that they acknowledge and respect purity. In addition to the 
many instances corroborative of this affirmation which may be 
found in the works of Mayhew, Sanger and others, the writer of 
this paper will here give several which have come under his own 
observation. Having been appointed once by the City Council a 
commissioner for the poor during a very severe winter, we visited 
many wretched tenements: among these we entered one where the 
inmates utterly refused to accept any money. Though seeing that 
these were what Mr. Longworth would call ‘‘ the unworthy poor,’’ 
we were willing to help them; but they sternly refused, saying, 
‘‘The city didn’t mean the money for such as we.’’ Another 
case: the Unitarian Minister at large in St. Louis was called upon 
a few weeks since by the female keeper of a brothel, and told of a 
young woman who had been enticed from Covington, Ky., and 
deceived, and who was invincibly hostile to the life designed for 
her. This female keeper urged the minister to save her, and 
offered secretly to assist him, which she faithfully did, and the 
misguided girl was returned to her friends in Covington. Never 
shall we forget the expression used by a street-walker in New 
York, who, on the very pavements of Broadway, caught hold of 
our arm. We turned in horror, and there before us was a face in 
which every loathsome disease had set its signature. ‘‘ Woman, 
you have been drinking,’’ we said. ‘‘ Of course I’ve been drink- — 
ing,’’ she replied. ‘‘ And why do you besot yourself so?’’ ‘Ha, 
ha,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ do you think a woman would have the cheek to 
stop a man in the street unless she had liquor in her?’’ Alas, 
what a story did that sentence tell of raz woman back there, which 
would cry out, which must be drugged into stillness ere the 
‘‘cheek ’’ could be despoiled of its blush, and the nameless sin 
committed ! m 

But our whole social treatment seems ingeniously contrived, 
like some Devil’s master-stroke, to bleach that ‘‘ cheek’’ more and 
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more, to take sides with the brandy and burn the woman out of 
her as far as possible. By a complete ostracism we say, “ If you 
can not make yourself out to be snow-white, you shall be held to 
be jet-black.”? We thus consign her to that ante-chamber of Hell, 
Recklessness. Once let them be reckless, and the work of perdi- 
tion, so far as society can carry it, is complete. The last 
restraining tie is snapped. What is expected of them? Nought 
but evil. Who cares whether they struggle to be better or not ? 
No one. Who will venture to treat them as other than vile, even 
if they should be Madonnas? None. Now they shall know 
the meaning of the words, Outcast, Abandoned. Society thus 
builds a high, smooth wall over against them, with no ladder let 
down —nay, with sharp spikes on it to mangle them if they should 
dare aspire to climb back. If they have tears to shed, or hearts 
that can break, let them flow, let them break on the breasts of the 
profligate who have ruined them! Ah, it is pitiful — indeed, it 
is —to think how willing men and women are to let their own 
flesh and blood go, even to shove them on by looks of scorn and 
words of gall to the verge of the abyss, to shake themselves free 
of their clutches, to let them fall over their several precipices, to 
cast no glance after, but go on smiling and light-hearted to their 
homes and churches. 

When Samuel Adams, in the olden days, came into his house 
one day, he saw a negro woman shivering over the fire, and asked 
who it was. His wife replied that it was a poor slave who had 
run away from her master. Then did the grand old man thunder 
out, ‘* She became free when she entered that door!’’ We will 
borrow his voice for the present, and naming the prostitute here, she 
shall not be to us the soiled and miserable one who passes you on 
the street returning cursing for jeering : she shall be to us a being 
of awful grandeur, an immortal child of the Omnipotent, bearing 
his image, living by his protection ; through the tatters and rags 
of earthly defilement we pierce to the Heaven-descended soul 
burning within her— flame clouded, indeed, but imperishable as 
God. 

We need not dwell on the terrible statistics of this evil. Every 
city of much extent has recently secured more or less perfect sta- 
tistics ; and in every ¢ase the return has been like the shock of an 
earthquake. Fathers and mothers stand aghast to find that their 
children are growing up and walking their daily rounds amongst 
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quicksands and on the edges of precipices. A thousand, openly 
declared, walk the streets of our own city ; and the number ascer- 
tained is known to be but a small proportion to the number veiled 
under that secrecy with which this vice of all others most 
conceals its deformities. It is only in the lowest steps of the 
descending scale that it can be investigated. When so much is 
known, one may well shudder at the unknown. What we have 
learned, however, is sufficient to establish a few general facts and 
laws attendant on this vice, which it is well we should discern 
and confront. 

1. The majority of prostitutes are between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five. 

2. One-fifth, on the average, are married women. 

8. Half of these have children growing up around them and 
under their influence. Many of these children live in abodes of 
vice. The mortality among them is four times greater than that 
among other children in cities. 

4. Nearly one-half of these women are sufferers from the most 
fearful and infectious diseases. 

5. The average duration of a prostitute’s life is only four 
years — about one-eighth of the average of life’s duration! 

6. Education, even rudimental, is very rare among them. 

7. Six-sevenths of them drink intoxicating liquors. 

8. In New York City there are more than eight thousand pros- 
titutes, officially known; and the annual expenditure on account 
of the evil is more than $7,000,000. And the proportion is 
about the same to the population in the other American cities. 

9. The causes which have led them to this course of life range 
as follows: 1. Destitution; 2. Seduction, generally under promise 
of marriage; 3. Ill-treatment by parents, husbands, or relatives ; 
4. Ill-assorted marriages ; 5. Intemperance ; 6. Bad company. 3 

— Let us pause on these causes, which are, after all, the most 
important to us, since Causes, clearly seen, imply Remedies. 
Nearly all of these causes may be comprehended under the first 
one named. Destitution is the poisonous tap-root of Prostitution 
in our cities. Starvation lashes the woman into the street. Want 
makes her an easy prey to the seducer with his promises of plenty. 
Ill-assorted marriages come generally of the eagerness to seize on 
anything which seems, by offering a support, to save, whilst it 
really brings new temptations. This is an ascertained and im- 
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portant fact: that not once in a thousand cases does the woman 
take this step willingly. 

This evil will never be understood, much less successfully grap- 
pled with, until it is clearly understood, as it has been again and 
again attested, that animal passion very rarely rages in the breast 
of a woman, and almost never uncontrollably. Sanger, Tait, May- 
hew, and all the French statists agree, that if houses of ill fame de- 
pended on simple animalism in that sex, there would scarcely be 
one in the world. It is, we know, almost impossible for men to 
conceive this, yet it is true. One or two cases are reported where, 
from curiosity, or the love of adventure, they have adopted this 
life for a while and found it impossible to return; but not one is 
reported as the result of sensual craving, except in cases of dis- 
ease. We are, then, forced to face as the real cause of this over- 
shadowing Evil — Poverry. 

The Captain of Police in New York says he has known young 
women to struggle, as with death, for months and months, “‘ sleep- 
ing in station-houses at night, and living on bread and water during 
the day,’’ before they would take the awful step. Dr. Sanger, 
Physician of Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., who has pursued the sub- 
ject more thoroughly than was ever done before, comes to this con- 
clusion: ‘‘The most prominent fact is, that a large number of 
females, both operatives and domestics, earn so small wages, that 
a temporary cessation of their business, or being a short time out 
of a situation, is sufficient to reduce them to absolute distress. 
Provident habits are useless in their cases ; for, much as they may 
feel the necessity, they have nothing to save, and the very day that 
they encounter a reverse sees them penniless. The struggle which 
a virtuous girl will wage against fate in such circumstances, may 
be conceived: it is a literal battle for life, and in the result life is 
too often preserved only by the sacrifice of virtue.’”” We must 
remember, too, that this poverty leads these destitute ones into 
those poor and wretched lodging-houses, where the decencies of 
life can not be regarded, where all ages and sexes herd together, 
where the barriers of modesty and virtue are gradually broken 
down. 

—Society, then, up to this noon of the nineteenth century 
of Christ’s religion, has discovered no sufficient occupations for 
women except sewing or prostitution ; and the latter is more fre- 
quently than otherwise her only sure protection from absolute 
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want. Therefore society has built the brothels. Whether it is 
willing to license them or not, it must bear the hateful burthen. 
Few employments are open to women: those few furnish so little 
and so precarious pay, that the loss of body’s life or soul’s life 
are often the horrid alternatives. How little know we of the 
Moral Waterloos, the Spiritual Crimeas that are waging in the 
humblest hearts all around us ! 

In the memorials of Thomas Hood, lately published, an etching 
is given of his monument. The Poet drew for his own tomb a 
design of a threaded needle piercing a heart ; under it is written, 
‘He sang the song of the’ Shirt ;’’ above is a hawk. On the 
side next this is a representation of the scene of the ‘‘ Bridge of 
Sighs.’”’? The suicide, so slender and fair, is borne up by tender 
hands, and in the heart is the dirge — 

“‘ Oh, it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none!” 

It is well that next to the heart pierced by the threaded needle 
should be the story of the self-destroyed prostitute. They are 
obverse and reverse of the same picture. They were fearful facts 
strung on the same thread of fire; and they stand in their true 
relation there on the tomb of one who gave his heart-strings to 
sing the plaintive songs of the destitution and the death in life. 
When the Sewing Machine came it threw thousands out of employ- 
ment, Society not being up to the progress of invention, and having 
not secured other branches of occupation to women. And now 
many a poor woman dies the death on account of her pitiful dollar 
per week, on which her mother and perhaps others must be sup- 
ported. As she goes home with her meagre wages, her sick heart, 
- her weary nerves, her wet eyes, the gaily dressed prostitute flaunts 
past her; and a whisper is in her heart that her shame is well paid 
for — from five to fifty dollars a week ! 

Let us veil our faces over the rest. 

How shall this evil be dealt with? Many are the replies given. 
And it is a hopeful sign that the questioning has reached in earnest 
minds a consideration of the License-system of France. It is nat- 
ural that our feelings should revolt at the idea of legalizing any 
evil, and especially of licensing this the most degraded of all. But 
if it is a name we are frightened at, and no real evil; if by the 
license-system not one item is added to the catalogue of crime, but 
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the serpent is taken out of the grass where it may wound the heel 
unperceived and placed where we may deal with it ; if loathsome 
diseases are checked because of the right of Society to supervise and 
control whatever it allows ; if rape and seduction are diminished,— 
why, then, the change would be desirable. The facts are strong 
which seem to indicate this, and many excellent men bear testi- 
monies in its favor. But we require more facts before we can see 
clearly the propriety of such a momentous step. Two things, 
however, may be suggested without hesitation : 

1. Every city should have Lying-in Hospitals and Foundling 
Hospitals. We should not be frightened by the cry that such 
institutions smooth the path of vice, which shoyld be made and 
kept thorny,— Heaven knows, the path is in no danger of being 
made flowery. It begins in pain, it ends in agony. Nor should 
we apprehend that the Foundling Hospital makes the concealment 
of the results of Crime too easy. If the Hospital does not conceal 
the fruits of Crime, Abortion and Infanticide will ; and wherever 
the former exists, the latter almost disappear. It is never danger- 
ous to be humane; and we can leave with Him who has said 
‘Vengeance is mine,’ the strewing of all necessary thorns and 
flints in the path of sin. 

2. No community can for a moment regard itself as semi-Chris- 
tian which does not have a home, furnished with kind hearts at 
least, which shall say, ‘‘ We are not set here to condemn thee: 
come in peace, and sin no more.’’ Our facts go to show that there 
are few of these sisters to whom their lives are not loathsome ; few 
who, if they knew of one heart in the wide world which would 
beat with tenderness for them, or one hand which would be ex- 
tended to them, would not fly to that heart and cling to that hand, 
and cry, ‘‘Save me! Help me to return!’’ This is true, what- 
ever aversion they may have shown to repairing to those sunless 
religious caverns prepared in some quarters for them, where 
penances are assigned them, for trust and instruction, and they are 
treated as subjects for hell-fires, instead of being regarded as deeply 
wronged martyrs of an unformed social state, for whom no smile is 
too sunny, no voice too hopeful. We read of a ring and a robe 
given to the prodigal, but not of a tract under the plate and a cate- 
chism on the pillow ; of dancing and music, but not of hard work 
all day and no freedom, lest he should run back again to the husks 
and swine. 
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‘Who shall-rise up and be the Friend of the Prostitute? The 
Prison has had its Howard; the slave his Clarkson ; the drunkard 
his Father Matthew ; the insane their Dorothea Dix: who will be 
the Messiah of the Brothel, and bring us up to find our duty, and 
to do it in the love of man and the reverence of God ? 


eo fh.s. 
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SKETCH OF A LEADING ENGLISH ATHEIST. 


BY SOPHIA DOBSON CULLET. 


**T could not live — could’st thou ? —to hear a truth 
Cry loudly in the heart, and strangle it. 
Were this the end, no other life beyond, 
Better to perish thus, our dust unurned 
(So it might nourish still a living flower), 
Rather than breathe such breath as hourly kills 
The truth that blooms within.” 
—Vivia Perpetua, by Saran FLower ADaqs. 


A few years ago it was remarked by an acute spectator* of a 
Discussion on Christianity, that ‘‘ those who stand at the head of 
society, and argue that the minds of the people must be left alone, 
or they will break loose from the religious ties that are supposed to 
bind them, and drift away no one knows whither, must take a 
new course, as the people are already free from those ties; and 
they who mean to guide them must guide them speedily, or some 
one else will do so for them.’’+ 

The truth of this remark becomes increasingly apparent with 
every year. Not only are the details of Christianity, or the 
. Church, fearlessly called in question, but even the corner-stone of 
Theology, the existence of the Deity, is freely canvassed. Painful 
as it is to earnest worshipers to hear such a topic debated ona 
platform, before a mixed audience, such is the irresistible destiny 
of to-day. The popular theology fails to rule the minds of large 
numbers of thoughtful men among the working classes, and they 
come forward and challenge their spiritual masters to defend or to 
disown it. Possessing sufficient culture to be critical, but not 
enough to compete with the clergy on the literary points which are 
inextricably bound up with the subject, they are more quick to de- 





* W. E. Forster. + Reasoner, vol. ix., p. 66. 
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tect error than strong to evolve truth. This is soon discerned by 
the other side, who forthwith descant on the presumption of ‘ the 
people,’’ but who, at the same time, take no steps to aid the people 
by liberal education to judge the question on equal grounds with 
themselves. Thus each party sees the other’s weak points, with- 
out appreciating each other’s real reasons: consequently neither 
conveys any impression to the other beyond the fact of its own 
earnestness. 

Now these insurgencies of thought are never without meaning. 
It is never for mere whim that numbers of men undergo suffering 
and reproach. Everything that shows purpose shows some sort of 
reality that needs to be thoughtfully dealt with ; and when that 
purpose is a wholly disinterested one, it should at least be respect- 
fully dealt with. Those who rail at Atheism, as nine-tenths of the 
religious world do—or even those who look on it with dismal 
solemnity, as the other tenth does, will never understand it. Those 
who fail to see that it may be in itself a purely intellectual, and 
therefore unblamable result of the genuine pursuit of Truth, begin 
by ignoring that human respect and sympathy which must exist 
between two parties before either is likely to make any impression 
on the mind of the other. 

But though, as believers in man’s full right to the free use of 
his intellect, we hold any intellectual conclusion to be, as such, 
unblamable, and readily acknowledge that Atheism furnishes no 
exception to the rule—we have yet to ask if it be a ¢rue conclu- 
sion? Is universal skepticism to supercede the worship of ages ? 
to overthrow all the belief in a Father and a futurity which has 
animated not only the Hebrew and the Christian, but almost every 
nation of the whole earth, giving energy to the toiler, balm to the 
sufferer, and a whole world of aspiration and blessedness to the 
thoughtful and the loving? Is the religious faculty in man no 
more than a mistake or a disease? or does it exist only to be tor- 
tured with unmitigated hunger? I, for one, can not believe this. 
The religious instinct is to me so vivid a reality, that no intellec- 
tual difficulties can destroy or diminish my conviction that it is a 
presage of ‘a deep Truth. That the religious instinct has erred 
grievously, both in past and present times, is indubitable ; but this 
only tends to show how important a faculty we have been misusing. 
The scheme of human nature from which we exclude a tendency 
that has played so large a part in our history must be an imperfect 
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one. ‘To those who thus believe, there is something painful, there- 
fore, in the prevalence of Atheism, especially when it is seen to 
be, not merely as in the last century, the excuse of the vicious, or 
the diversion of the thoughtless, but the speculation of the earnest, 
and the conviction of the pure. In such a connection it has an 
influence not previously enjoyed, and a candid investigation into its 
claims becomes our serious duty. 

Among the English exponents of Atheism, none occupy so 
high a place as the author whose life we propose to consider in 
this essay. His influence has gradually become a power, and 
such influences always mean something. I propose to examine 
his works as representative of modern English Atheism ; because, 
although not correct samples of the majority of Atheistical writings, 
they manifest all the distinctive features of Atheism, gathered to- 
gether into a focus, and reproduced with more power and purpose 
than any other English Atheist displays ; because, also, as editor 
of the chief organ of English Atheism, and as the most untiring 
and devoted of Atheistical propagandists, Mr. Holyoake has earned 
the general confidence of the body as their ‘‘ representative man ;”’ 
and further, as he bears a high character for integrity and useful- 
ness, both public and private, in matters unconnected with Athe- 
ism, he may be taken as a fair sample by which to judge of the 
relations of Atheism to practical and moral life. Every large 
associated body contains false men, who disgrace it — foolish men, 
who bring ridicule upon it, and mediocre men, who hold its prin- 
ciples without possessing sufficient intellectual power to judge of 
them independently ; but the fairest way to test any creed as an 
ideal of truth and duty, is to regard it as expounded by those who 
accord to it the distinct acceptance of a comprehensive and free 
intelligence, and who honestly endeavor to work out their princi- 
ples to their full extent, as germs of life and thought. Should the 
result prove satisfactory, it is edsy to make further inquiries as to 
the more average effects of such a creed; but should the best 
result prove clearly fatal, either to the consistency of the advocate, 
or the rationality of his principles, we may quietly reject his theory 
without stooping to inveigh against all the follies and vices which 
may peradventure be found among some of its less disciplined 
adherents. 

To working men, Atheism is not a merely speculative question : 
it is, as all that interests the suffering classes must be, largely in- 
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volved in the social problems of the day. An outline of our 
Atheist’s biography will, therefore, throw some light on the pro- 
cesses of thought by which he arrived at his present position. 
Those facts which now appear in print for the first time, are given 
on the authority of the present writer, who has derived them either 
from personal observation, or from conversations with Mr. Hol- 
yoake and his family. 


Gerorce Jacos Hotyoake was born at Birmingham on the 13th 
of April, 1817—the second child and eldest son of a family of 
thirteen. He was early subjected to the vicissitudes of poverty, 
and the alarms of prospective want. A delicate, sickly child, he 
grew up under the constantly-repeated prediction that he was des- 
tined to die early. But he was placed in circumstances where he 
was obliged to work, whether feeble or robust. Except during two 
long and dangerous illnesses, he worked as a whitesmith, ‘‘ from 
nine years of age to twenty-two, with thousands of others, who 
were never remunerated by the means of paltriest comfort, and 
whose lives were never enlivened by pleasure.’’* He ‘‘ had an 
aversion to being thought idle, and he worked hard.’’+ A pretty 
little steel fire-grate is still in existence, which he manufactured at 
twelve years old, as a specimen of the more skilled labor to which 
he was then desirous of being promoted. 

In what way our established religion came to sooth the vicissi- 
tudes of his family, may be seen from the following incidents nar- 
rated by Mr. Holyoake on his trial. 

His parents had been suddenly reduced by a commercial panic 
to a state of unusual privation ; and at this crisis his little sister 
fell ill. While she was so, the Rev. Mr. Mosely, rector of St. 
Martin’s, Birmingham, sent an order for his Easter due of four- 
pence. Poverty prevented it from being paid ; but the next week 
a summons came for it, with the addition of half-a-crown because 
of the non-payment of the fourpence. The payment could now 
no longer be evaded, for in a few days a warrant of distraint would 
have rudely torn the bed from under her, as had been the case with 
a neighbor. Dreading this, the family gathered together all the 
money they had, and the mother reluctantly left home to pay the 
“due.’”’ She was kept waiting at the court from five to six hours, 
and when she returned all was over — her child was dead. ‘* Will 


* Reasoner, iv., p. 101. T Ibid, iv., p. 100. 
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you wonder (concluded Mr. Holyoake) if, after all this, I doubted 
a little the utility of church establishments ?’’* 

Dissenting piety was, however, at hand to indoctrinate the 
young mind; a task so effectually performed that our hero’s 
youthful enthusiasm gained him, from pastoral lips, the appellation 
of ‘‘an angel child.”’ Of this pietistic period of his life he has 
given, at different times, the following reminiscences : 

“J learned the accents of piety from my mother’s lips. She 
was, and still is, a religious woman. Whatever may be the dis- 
sent I entertain, I have never spoken of her opinions in the lan- 
guage of contempt. I have always left her (as she to her honor 
has left me) to enjoy her own opinions. In early youth I was 
religious. My days were given to toil and prayer. After the 
day’s ‘task was done, I was lured into the prayer-meeting. When 
the seventh day of rest came, 1 was immured in a Sunday- 
school,} and it brought no rest to me. The should-have-been 
buoyancy of youth was absorbed by the gloom of religion. Pre- 
mature cares weighed on my young spirit. Supernatural fears de- 
stroyed my peace, and I was degraded by an artificial sense of de- 
pravity. I looked on Nature, not as inherently glorious, but as the 
unintelligent tool of God—regarded the world only as a sublunary 
trial—mzy friends but as brands of an eternal burning ; pleasure was 
a temptation, joy a crime, and death a horrid foreboding. I knew 
no cheerfulness, no utility. Instead of being encouraged to rely 
on my own energies, and calculate my own resources, I was sent 
to the throne of grace, and cruel was the mockery of my petitions. 





* “Last Trial for Atheism,” pp. 38, 39. At the funeral of this sister, Mr. 
Holyoake caught a rheumatic fever, from which he did not recover for six 
months. He was then about twelve years old. 


tT “ Last Trial,”’ p. 40. 


t The school attached to the Rev. Angell James’s Chapel in Car’s Lane, Bir- 
mingham. A few years ago, circumstances led Mr. Holyoake to revisit this 
chapel, after an absence of twenty years. ‘‘ What vicissitudes of religious ex- 
perience (he says) had I gono through since I last walked along its familiar 
galleries! What an utter, an unforeseen change had my life been since then! 
There was the well-known clock, whose tardy hands I had watched so wearily 
out of the Sunday-school gallery. There, too, were those formal, dull, ground- 
glass windows, which did not let in even the cheerful blaze of day ; and I used 
to envy the bright sun above, which dwelt so high in the sky, and was never 
cooped up in Sunday-school, but looked out over all the world, even on Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island, and was not forced to go to chapel on the bright Sunday 
morning.’’—Reasoner, xv., 4, 5, 
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No God ever had a truer suppliant or more devout worshiper, yet 
those near and dear to me perished unheeded around me.* 

‘‘ As I grew up, I attended missionary meetings, and my few 
pence were given to that cause. When told of heathen kings who 
knew not God, and caged their miserable victims, I shuddered at 
their barbarity, and prayed for their conversion.’’+ 

So ardently did he drink in the teachings of evangelical faith, 
that he used every evening to attend some chapel or other, when 
released from work. But in the course of this chapel-haunting, 
he one day heard a Baptist minister of the name of Cheadle, who 
contravened the doctrine of eternal torments. ‘To this gentleman’s 
chapel, therefore, our young inquirer soon gave his preference. 
Mr. Cheadle wished him to be re-baptised, but from that he 
shrunk, not considering himself holy enough for such a ceremony. 

When about fifteen, he ventured, though still tolerably ortho- 
dox, to gratify his curiosity to hear a Unitarian service. After 
many prayers for grace and strength, he entered the Rev. Mr. 
Bache’s chapel, in Park-Street, Birmingham,— taking his station 
in a place from which he could easily escape should he hear any- 
thing very shocking. Sometimes, in his evangelical simplicity, 
he used to look up at the roof to see if it gave any signs of com- 
ing down. But it never did. 

Hitherto his education seems to have been exceedingly slight 
and desultory ; but at seventeen he entered the Birmingham Me- 
chanics’ Institution, where he found an excellent tutor and friend 
in Mr. Daniel Wright—the schoolmaster, forty years previously, 
of Charles Pemberton.} 

In 1836, 1838 and 1839, Mr. Holyoake gained prizes at the 
Institution for proficiency in mathematics ; and previously to the 
first of these occasions, his studies had been conducted with the 
help only of some compasses of his own forging, one pair of 
which was so ingenious in its variety of contrivances as to be men- 
tioned in the Secretary’s annual report to the Institution. Where- 
upon, when the chairman presented ‘‘to George Holyoake a book, 





* Reasoner, iii., p. 347-8. Tt “ Last Trial,’’ p. 40. 

t Charles Reece Pemberton was chiefly known as the Pel Verjuice of the Monthly 
Repository, and as a dramatic lecturer of remarkable genius. He was one of the 
Radical writers of the Reform Bill epoch, and differed from the general Radical 
school in being more poetic than philosophic. He was a bright, radiant crea- 
ture, ever glowing with the most generous sympathies, and only too sensitive 
for this rough, work-a-day world. 


I. — 42. 
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for skill in mathematies,”’ .. .. ‘‘Mr. Pitman asked if Holyoake 
was the youth referred to in the report, who had evinced so much 
assiduity; and on being informed that he was, that gentleman said 
that he considered it a pity such a master mind should be crippled ; 
he should feel great pleasure in presenting him with a set of math- 
ematical instruments. 

‘‘ Holyoake came forward and modestly returned thanks. He 
said he felt extremely grateful for the prize and the present, and he 
hoped to repay the givers by renewed exertions in the cause of 
science.’’* 

In the following year (1837) our young mechanic distinguished 
himself by conducting some observations on the November me- 
teors, which obtained:the marked approbation of the philosophi- 
cal investigators by whose desire he acted. But it is worth while 
to note the conditions under which working men are,forced to 
stutly the stars. Mr. Holyoake says that he conducted his obser- 
vations ‘‘ during the cold nights of November, on the house-top, 
from six at night to eight in the morning, from Sunday to 
Wednesday, without rest, as no cessation of work was provided for. 
This I had done for the Philosophical Institution, and thought my- 
self rich in their votes of thanks, while I had, out of my scanty 
savings, to pay doctors’ bills, to restore my injured health and that 
of my coadjutors.’’+ 

He continued to make these observations every November for 
several years. In the second year some slight remuneration was 
given, but it was not till the third year that he ventured to ask 
for it.t 

The next point visible in Mr. Holyoake’s development is an 
ardent hero-worship for George Combe, whose name was to him 
‘* a talisman that awakened all his fondest idealisms of moral and 
philosophic perfection.’’ Of this enthusiasm, Mr. Combe, in the 
opinion of Mr. Holyoake’s friends, took advantage on the occa- 





* The Birmingham Journal adds that “‘a book was also presented to Frederick 
Hollick for his skill in mathematics. This young man has also distinguished 
himself in an extraordinary manner, and has presented the Institution with 
some well-executed maps, drawn by himself.’’ Frederick Hollick was an early 
friend of Mr. Holyoake, and was afterward a colleague of his as a Socialist 
Missionary. He is now Dr. Hollick, of America, and is well known throughout 
the Union for his physiological works. 

+ Reasoner, i., p. 161. 
t Reasoner, iv., p. 301. 
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sion of Mr. H.’s becoming his assistant at Birmingham for a few 
weeks. The story is too long for insertion here, but may be found 
at full length in the Reasuner,* with other autobiographical frag- 
ments of Mr. Holyoake’s life at this period. Another object of 
his young enthusiasm was the gifted and generous Charles Pem- 
berton. But Mr. Holyoake’s intercourse with him lasted not 
many years ; in the spring of 1840 the ‘‘ Wanderer ’’ went to his 
long rest. In a little ‘‘ Sketch of the Life of Pemberton,’’+ which 
Mr. Holyoake wrote in 1841, there occurs the following reminis- 
cence of their last meeting upon earth : 

‘«« For weeks preceding his death, the earth was mud and the sky 
haze ; but the day of his death was one of those beautiful days which 
welcome the returning spring — scemingly sent that Nature’s face 
might smile as his spirit for the last time gazed upon it. 

‘* A few hours before his death, I entered his room, but never 
beheld so much of the majesty of thought in his face before. His 
usual smile was there, his eyes were fully as brilliant as in life, 
and all bespoke his usual unruffled sweetness of mind. Yet he 
knew he was dying. Occasional dozes succeeded, in which he ut- 
tered broken phrases that told his spirit was in far-off sunny climes. 
The last time consciousness returned, he smiled in the face of his 
niece, who was supporting his head, thanked her for her attention, 
and serenely died. 

‘* Pemberton was borne to his grave by a few members of the 
Birmingham Mechanics’ Institution. He lies at the General Cem- 
etery, a beautiful spot for the last sleep of the gifted wanderer 
through many far-off lands.’’t 

While thus communing with free minds and liberal studies, our 
young mechanic was also vividly alive to all the stirring influences 
of Birmingham Radicalism, and the bonds of his orthodoxy began 
to be loosened by all these things. It is characteristic of him, that 
as the first great ehange in his views arose from his repugnance to 
the supposed inhtman treatment of the erring in another world, 
so his next great _— originated from his dislike to the unkindly 
treatment of heretics; here below. He used to be pained at hearing 

# Vol. i., Nos. 11, 12, 13, 16. 

T This is now out of print, but a lecture on the same subject, very superior to 


the “‘Sketch,”’ was delivered by our author in 1844, and is still to be procured. 


It is entitled, “‘ The Value of Biography in the Formation of Individual Char- 
acter.”’ 


{ “Sketch of the Life of Pemberton,” pp. 12, 13, 15. 
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his companions talk sneeringly against the Socialists, and he 
would sometimes go to hear Socialist lecturers (though not agree- 
ing with them), that he might be able to report good things which 
they had said, with which to check the harsh remarks he had 
heard. This was in 1837. Two years later, his sympathy had 
grown into warm acquiescence, and- he had joined the Socialist 
ranks, and accepted the mastership of the school attached to the 
Social Institution in Birmingham. 

In March, 1839, he married the ‘‘ Eleanor’’ to whom he refers 
so nobly in the history of his imprisonment, and, quitting his 
father’s house, settled in a dwelling of his own. 

In the September of this year, Mr. Daniel Wright died sud- 
denly—a painful blow to Mr. Holyoake, who wrote that “in him 
each of his pupils lost a father and a friend. They marked, in 
some measure, their sense of his loss, by the erection of a tablet 
to his memory, over his last resting-place, in the Old Meeting- 
House yard. If ever teacher was mourned by those he instructed, 
it was Daniel Wright.’’* 

After Mr. Wright’s death, the superintendence of the educa- 
tional classes at the Mechanics’ Institution was transferred to Mr. 
Holyoake. During 1838 and 1839, he was also a teacher (of 
secular knowledge) at the Unitarian Sunday-school attached to 
Mr. Bache’s chapel, in Park-Street, although he was very far from 
being a Unitarian. When, however, in 1840, he was about to 
make his first plunge into ultra-heterodox publicity, by lecturing 
as a Socialist missionary, he resigned his teachership at Park- 
Street, lest the Unitarians should feel compromised by his new 
position. They parted from him with an expression of regret 
that ‘‘ his engagements would not permit him to continue his val- 
uable services.’’+ 

He was sent, not long afterwards, to occupy a “station ”’ at 
Worcester, where he remained about a year. A memorialt pre- 
sented to the Central Board of the Rational Society, by the Wor- 
cester Branch of Socialists, at the period of his leaving them, 
states that ‘‘ since the engagement of Mr. Holyoake, the audiences 

* “ Sketch of the Life of Pemberton,” p, 11. The erection of this tablet was 
entirely owing to Mr. Holyoake. He was also Secretary to the Committee for 
raising a monument to Charles Pemberton. 

T Report of the Committee of the New Meeting Sunday-schools, May 18) 


1840. 
t Published in the New Moral World, ii. (N. 8.), p- 337. 
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have gradually increased in number and respectability ; additions 
have been made to the Branch ; useful educational classes, superior 
to anything of the kind in the city, have been established ; and it 
is to be hoped that the social, literary and scientific lectures that 
have been delivered, have done much to diffuse morality and intel- 
ligence.’’ 

Mr. Holyoake was next located at Sheffield, where, for thirty 
shillings a week, he taught a day-school and lectured on Sundays. 
He had been thus employed for nearly a year, when the events oc- 
curred which determined the current of his life’s career. 

In November, 1841, Mr. Charles Southwell, a fellow (Socialist ) 
missionary of Mr. Holyoake’s, set up, in conjunction with Mr. 
Chilton and Mr. Field, an Atheistical periodical, entitled the Oracle 
of Reason. An article of Mr. Southwell’s, in the fourth number, 
called the ‘*‘ Jew Book,’’—an article the coarse tone of which is 
sufficiently indicated by its title—entailed upon its author the 
heavy sentence of a year’s imprisonment and a £100 fine. Mr. 
Holyoake was not at this time an Atheist, but feeling intensely the 
dangerous position in which Southwell’s sentence placed the right 
of free utterance, he came forward to conduct the Oracle during 
his friend’s imprisonment.* It was not long, however, before he 
entered, heart and soul, into the Atheistic movement. ‘The evi- 
dences of Theology he had long promised himself to study, and 
when they came before him with these exciting commentaries, it 
is not surprising that his inquiry ‘‘ ended in his seeing the insnf- 
ficiency of the evidence which had before satisfied him.’’+ That 
it was the inhuman, rather than the illogical, element in modern 
theology which induced his disbelief, is evident from a red-hot 
lecture which he delivered at Sheffield just before Southwell’s trial, 
in which he says: 

‘‘T was born pious, and was nursed in Orthodoxy; and have 
been, till within a very short period of this, a believer in the 
humanizing tendency of Christianity ; but the persecution of my 
friend has been, within these few weeks, the cradle of my doubts, 

* Those readers who may be aware of the many sins of the Oracle against 
propriety of speech and coherence of thought should be here reminded that Mr 
Holyoake “ never had the personal control of the paper for a single week, being 
always in a distant part of the country from the place of its publication ”’ ( Rea- 
soner, iii., p. 488). His editorship consisted in contributing the most sensible and 


least offensive among its articles, and in bearing its legal responsibility. 
Tt Reasoner, xiv., p. 291. 
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and the grave of my religion. My cherished confidence is gone, 
and my faith is no more.’’* 

The last remnant of religious belief was now swept away, and 
he was left to build up a faith for himself, from his own intuitions 
and experiences of nature and life. It will afterwards be seen how 
he prospered in that work. 

Mr. Holyoake had conducted the Oracle during fourteen weeks, 
when, in the course of a pedestrian journey to visit Mr. Southwell 
(then in Bristol jail), he staid a night in Cheltenham (May 24, 
1842), to lecture on ‘‘ Home Colonization.’’ At the end of the 
lecture, discussion having been invited, a sort of local preacher, 
named Maitland, rose and complained, that although the lecturer 
had told them their duty to man, he had not told them of their 
duty to God; inquiring also whether Mr. Holyoake’s proposed 
community would contain churches and chapels ? 

Mr. Holyoake replied with the enthusiasm of a raw recruit, ina 
speech (which he now admits ¢ ‘‘ was perhaps indecorous ”’ ) the 
purport of which was that he could not recommend that which he 
personally disbelieved, that he thought people could spend their 
money to more advantage on their fellow-creatures than in build- 
ing churches ; and after referring to the expense of church-rates, 
he said: ‘‘If poor men cost the’ State as much, they would be put, 
like officers, upon half-pay, and while our distress lasts I think it 
would be wise to do the same thing with Deity.’’ For this sen- 
tence, and another (which he could never recollect having uttered ), 
viz., ‘“‘I do not believe there is such a thing as a God,’’ Mr. Hol- 
yoake was arrested a week afterwards, and sentenced, in the 
August following, to six months’ imprisonment. It is not neces- 
sary to give any detail of the event in this place, as Mr. Holyoake 
has himself narrated the whole story in his ‘‘ Fragment of Auto- 
biography,’’ entitled ‘‘'The History of the Last Trial by Jury for 
Atheism in England.’’ How the illegality and inhumanity of 
his treatment before trial were so marked as to call down a special 
rebuke from the Home Secretary (Sir James Graham); how the 
young enthusiast discussed creeds and systems in the dock and in 
prison, with as much independence as he had ever shown on So- - 
cialist platforms or in Atheist leading-articles ; how the sufferings 
of his situation were increased by the loss of his eldest child, a 


q # “The Spirit of Bonner, in the Disciples of J esus,”” p- 4. " 
t “ Last Trial,” p. 6. 
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little girl of much beauty and promise, who sickened and died in 
consequence of the poverty caused by his absence — all this is told 
with modest simplicity in the “ History,’’ which is prefaced by 
the manly request that no one will connect these incidents with 
him, ‘“‘but regard them as a posthumous record of bygone 
events.’’ * 

The effect of this imprisonment on a character so earnest as Mr. 
Holyoake’s was, naturally, to consolidate and intensify his dis- 
beliefs into a distincter form. While in jail, he wrote a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Paley refuted in his own Words,’”’ which, though 
written with a sarcastic levity of style too frequent in his early 
writings, manifests decided intellectual power in its conception and 
arrangement. On the argument of this tract, the author’s Atheism 
has ever since been based, and it is an argument not to be hastily 
passed by. 

Soon after his liberation he removed to London, where he 
maintained himself and his family by teaching. In the December 
of this year (1843) he commenced editing, in conjunction with 
the late M. Q. Ryall, the Movement, a weekly paper, bearing the 
characteristic motto (from Bentham), ‘‘ Maximize morals, mini- 
mize religion.’”” The Movement was free from the worst sins of 
the Oracle, but it was a very crude production, more remarkable 
for earnestness of purpose than for anything else. At the end of 
its first year, Mr. Holyoake fell dangerously ill, and for nearly 
nine weeks he lay without hope of life. As his only resources 
were derived from his own labor, these fell off, ‘‘ and he was in as 
much danger of perishing from inanition as from disease.”’ + 
Possessing ‘‘ a sensitiveness in reference to pecuniary matters so 
great that he was unable to draw the line between mendicancy and 
martyrdom,’’ f he said no word of his situation to any one, and 
submitted to starve rather than go into debt. Some friends, how- 
ever, (among whom Mr. W.J. Birch should be remembered, ) 
discovered his situation, and saved his life. On his recovery, he 
found that the Movement was greatly in debt, and he instantly 
ceased its publication, discharging at once every claim upon it, 
even the salary of his coadjutor. § 

Mr. Holyoake next accepted a Socialist lectureship at Glasgow, 
one incident of which should not be lost. It is thus told in his 
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* It should be added that this work was not written till 1850. 
Tt Movement, No. 68. { Reasoner, iv.,p. 301. @ Morning Star, April 19, 1845, 
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‘‘reports of progress’’ to the Society’s journal. After narrating 
the endeavors made to meet the first financial exigency which 
occurred after his arrival, he says: 

‘Soon after, it appeared that the amount thus guaranteed was 
insufficient for the liabilities of the branch, and a second meeting 
was held, which was rendered remarkable by the delivery of two 
speeches. One speaker could not see what the branch had to con- 
tinue for, because Harmony was all awry, and he thought the 
lectures, if we did hold on, should be popularized so as to pay. 
The other speaker was for an ‘out and out’ sensation in the theo- 
logical way. To these remarks, I replied that ‘ it was the first 
time I had ever heard a member of our society ask what had a 
branch to continue for? No true member ever hung his manhood 
and his virtue on the gates of Harmony. The philosophy of 
rationalism related to men, to human duty and dignity ; and it 
would have an abiding influence, should a dozen harmonies fail. 
Fraternity and systematic morality were the great principles we 
had to illustrate and inculcate, and he only should propose the 
dissolution of a branch who was prepared to deny their validity 
and their value.’ With respect to the other point, I answered: 
‘I had never condescended to make what I considered the inter- 
ests of truth a matter of £ s. d., and never would. If I could not 
establish the interest, I would at least preserve the dignity of what 
I endeavored to inculcate —that I would never pander to the 
untutored taste of those who craved for novelty at the expense of 
propriety. If that which was useful had no charms for our friends 
and the public, they would hardly miss its absence, and it would 
do little harm to let it drop. That the advice I had often given 
them as individuals, and as an association, to preserve perfect 
pecuniary independence for the sake of honor, of example, and of 
influence, I would in no way modify or explain away, now that 
its adoption affected my interest. Rather than I would be the 
cause of increasing their liabilities, I would at any time cancel my 
engagement without a murmur or a reproach, as nothing would 
reconcile me to the humiliation of receiving money due to their 
creditors.’ The sentiments of the branch may be gathered from 
the course they pursued. They resolved to extend the subscription 
list, which has been done.’’ * 

But four months later we find it stated in another report: ‘ Of 





* Herald of Progress, No, 3. 
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my offer (reported in Herald, No. 3), which some months ago I 
found it my duty to make the branch, our executive have availed 
themselves, and my engagement here terminated on the 22d of 
last month.”’ * 

Once more setting out to seek employment, he returned to Lon- 
don, but with some resources he had little calculated on. Some 
months previously, the Directors of the Manchester Unity (of Odd 
Fellows) offered five prizes, of £10 each, for the five best lectures 
on the words Charity, Truth, Knowledge, Science, and Progres- 
sion. Each lecture was to be an essay illustrating, in a popular 
style, the subject on which it treated, and not to occupy more 
than half an hour in delivery. The competition was thrown 
open to all members of the Order, and competitors were to send 
in their compositions anonymously, signed with a motto. + 

For these prizes Mr. Holyoake competed, taking for his motto 
Justitia sufficit, inscribed on a cube in isometrical perspective. 
There were seventy-nine competitors (some of them clergymen), 
but all the five prizes were awarded to Mr. Holyoake. When the 
arbitrators discovered to whom thev had given the palm, they 
were surprised ; but they were too honorable to retract their word, 
and the money was sent to him accordingly. { It came precisely 
when it was most wanted, at the abrupt termination of his Glas- 
gow engagement; and with this £50 he came to London and 
started the Reasoner, of which the first number appeared on June 
3, 1846. 

Although Mr. Holyoake’s mental development at this time was, 





* Herald of Progress, No. 11. +t Reasoner, v., p. 275. 


t A gentleman, however, who had previously offered £50 for the copyright of 
one of the lectures, withdrew his offer immediately the authorship was made 
known. Some two years later, an attempt was made to attach the stigma of 
Atheism to the Order of Odd Fellows, on the ground of their acceptance of Mr. 
Holyoake’s essays; but it was shown in reply (and admitted by the Bishop of 
Oxford on their perusal) that the essays were no more Atheistic than they were 
Christian— Religion and politics being pronounced neutral questions by the 
Order, and Mr. Holyoake having confined himself strictly to the ethical bear- 
ings of the subject under consideration. See Reasoner, Nv. 122, containing Mr. 
Holyoake’s defence, and Reasoner, No. 133, containing an article on the subject 
reprinted from the Odd Fellows’ Chronicle, concluding with the generous remark 
that “much as Mr. Holyoake has been maligned and condemned by his assail- 
ants out of the Order, he has exhibited under their attacks a far higher amount 
of Christian charity and Christian forbearance than his — speaking to the letter — 
Christian opponents.” 
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on the whole, very immature, yet he was then far more fitted 
for public usefulness than he had been at any previous period. 
Upright, fearless and generous, he always was ; but being thrown 
by circumstances into public life while his mental and moral 
training was very imperfect, his early productions were often 
exceedingly crude. How much he had to overcome in one special 
direction may be guessed from the following reminiscence, given 
in one of his lectures.* 

‘** My original patrimony was a haughty temper, a proud spirit, 
and an inflexible will, and I profess to be no immaculate oracle. 
During thirteen years, I stood twelve hours of every working day 
by the side of one man without ever forgetting or forgiving that 
he had insulted me—and I could boast as many trophies of ill- 
temper and malignant retorts as any man could be proud of. 
Resentment was easy to me, and of all the Fables of AXsop that 
of the man who had one eye put out that his enemy might lose 
both, was my favorite. But what was my surprise when first I 
found that the great, whom I had so long reverenced in their 
remoteness from me, were themselves the victims of those errors 
which belonged to my youth, ignorance, and others’ evil example. 
When I came in contact with those whom I had known only as 
models of emulation, and whose genius I worshiped, as some 
men do the creations of Theology, and found their brilliant repu- 
tation tarnished by the mildews, not indeed of vulgar, but of 
refined animosity, I resolved, that though I had no reputation to 
tarnish, I would not tarnish myself.’’ 

He set to work to conquer the impetuous irritability of his dis- 
position, and succeeded so far as to incur no end of twittings.for 
his ‘‘ meekness,’’ from those whose ideal of virtue does not include 
- the element of self-control. In-this self-discipline, his prison 
experience was of great service to him. From the marked differ- 
ence in his tone before and after it, it appears to have been a 
turning-point in his development. And it is in itself a noble 
feature in his history, that personal ill-treatment, instead of em- 
bittering his feelings, tended to calm them. The temper which 
could be passionately excited by others’ wrongs, learnt “ expe- 
rience and patience’’ from its own. The reader who will com- 
pare Mr. Holyoake’s lecture on the arrest of Southwell with his 
letter + to the Cheltenham Free Press, written on the day after his 





* Reasoner, ii., p. 201. t “ Last Trial for Atheism,” pp. 88-93. 
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own liberation, can not fail to cbserve the noble amount of growth. 
By the time when he commenced the Reasoner, he had improved 
still more. A treatise which he published while at Glasgow, 
entitled ‘‘ Rationalism,’’ was the first ripe fruit of his mind’s man- 
hood. Though very open to criticism on some points, it is, as a 
whole, pervaded by a thoughtful, dignified, disciplined spirit, 
which contrasts pleasingly with the tone of his previous produc- 
tions. The following passage will show the point from which the 
work is conceived : 

‘‘ Because preference-shares yield no interest, and community- 
scrip finds no purchasers at this particular time, many persons, 
supposed to be well-grounded in Rationalism, have begun to 
despond. But that philosophy which is to elevate human nature 
and to be the guide and guardian of virtue, must not fluctuate 
with,a joint-stock experiment ; it must be higher than public opin- 
ion —it must not be shaken by relative success or failure ; nor 
peculiar to any social condition — but fixed as truth, as universal 
and enduring.” * 

Such were our Atheist’s aspirations when commencing his new 
‘‘Church of the Future.’’ Before the Reasoner had been many 
weeks in existence, however, he began to surprise his readers by 
the tendency of his speculations. In the seventh number (p. 109) 
he announced that —‘‘ Infidelity has been too long a mere nega- 
tion. It has reached a new point— it interests itself in social 
questions — it identifies itself with a practical system of morality. 
Its negative theory must assert its positive influence, or the apathy 
of its present friends will be eternal.”’ 

And in a letter to William Howitt in the same number he said : 

‘To the doctrine of a Deity and prospect of immortality I 
have, and can have no aversion — indeed, I gladly see such con- 
jectures strengthened, and admissible evidence belonging thereto 
matured. As an intelligent [i. e., intellectual ] speculation, it 
(Theology) will ever be one of the most absorbing in which man- 
kind can be engaged. I am by no means anxious to refute all the 
arguments of the religious. Many are of no consequence, if true, 
and many I have pleasure in finding well supported; but, as a 
whole, I consider them to be of less weight than experience is, and 
therefore, when they are opposed to the dictates of experience, I 
reject them. This is the sense in which the Reasoner is anti-theo- 
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logical. As this is the first opportunity I have had of expressing 
these conceptions, I fear they may lack firmness of outline. But 
should they leave you in any doubt, I shall be willing, on hear- 
ing from you to that effect, to attempt more explicitness.”’ 

This article brought down some anxious correspondents, one of 
whom held up his old Oracle articles to him, and thought his new 
views ‘‘ quite opposed to those you formerly held; and if I fully 
understand your meaning, I think I can perceive a pretty consid- 
erable leaning to believe in God.”’ 

‘*To this,’”’ replied the editor, ‘‘ I answer, it is not a ‘change,’ 
so much as a more just and comprehensive view of Atheism, to 
which I have to plead guilty. . . . Those who regard Atheism as 
a mere negation of religion, regard it in its narrowest point of 
view. . . . Surely something remains beyond. . . . The Atheist, 
when in argument he has set up morality over religion, is bound 
to set it up in practice, to evidence to the world, in his own person 
and conduct, the value of his theory. If he no longer owns the 
authority of religion, he has to demonstrate that he owns the 
authority of reason and benevolence—he has to show, by his 
active endeavors to recover others from the darkness from which 
he has been relieved, that his Atheism has some vitality in it, and 
is not, as I have too often seen it, merely critical, cold and selfish. 

‘This is one of the enlargements of Atheism, which seems to 
be imperatively called for. Another seems wanting —a moral 
ground, on which both Atheist and Theist can stand. So long as 
each denies to the other a particle of reason on his side—so long 
as each maintains an infallibility of pretension to complete truth — 
they both assume what is contrary to the nature of things, and 
exclude the common ground which must be established between 
them, where truth and error can join issue. There is no impassa- 
ble gulf between contending men or contending opinions, but that 
dug by pride and passion. We all have a common starting-point. 
We have a common consciousness of impression—a common 
nature to investigate—a common sincerity actuates us —truth 
is our common object, and we have a common interest in discov- 
ering it. .... 

‘In the department of physics (the most conclusive, be it ob- 
served, and where strictest reasoning can be applied), I find little 
argument in favor of Theism. But in the department of meta- 
physics, as respects man’s nature and aspirations, there do appear 
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some few probabilities in favor of it. No sound system of meta- 
physics can be propounded which is not based on the admission 
of certain aptitudes of all men— such as Adam Smith has treated 
in his ‘Moral Sentiments.’ Of these, the aspiration to higher 
qualities and character, and the ceaseless progression of man, 
seem to point to an after-life. That all that pertains to the feelings 
is to some extent delusive — men change so with circumstances, I 
am fully aware ; but the probabilities, such as they are, in candor 
should be admitted.”’ 

Another ‘‘enlargment of Atheism’’ was visible a few weeks 
afterwards. A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Sir —I have been asked, 
how is it that the Reasoner quotes with approval Christian divines, 
such as Theodore Parker and others? It strikes me as unusual 
in a publication devoted to Naturalism. Does it imply, as Mr. 
Sanderson supposes, a leaning to Goddism?’’ To which the 
Editor replies: ‘‘ It matters little where it leans, so long as there 
is truth in what it means. Skeptics should pride themselves on 
being eclectics —- in selecting the good, wherever it appears.”’ 


[ To be Concluded. ]} 
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A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


BY FRANCES POWER CuBBE.* 


For life, for health I bless Thee, 
For hearing and for sight, 
For food, for clothing and abode, 
For the rest of the dreamy night, 
. I bless Thee, O my God! 


For all the friends I love on earth, 
For all who grant me love, 
For the sweet affections buddirg here 
To bloom in heaven above, 
I bless Thee, O my God! 





* This lady is the author of the justly-celebrated Essay on Intuitive Morals which has 
lately been published in Europe and America. , She was for several years a correspondent 
of Theodore Parker ; and when the latter was passing away she came to see him, and 
though they could not converse much, she gave into his dying hand some lilies of the 
valley, the flower which he most loved. This was her farewell. 
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I bless Thee that Thy countless gifts 
Are for all, nor only mine; 
That every creature of Thy hand 
Partakes Thy love divine,— 
I bless thee, O my God! 


For the order of the universe, 
For the daily rising sun, 
For the gladsome light and warmth he sheds, 
Gilding all he gazeth on, ~ 
I bless Thee, 0 my God! 


For the gentle moon’s soft silvery beams 
To light the peaceful night, 

For the stars to speak to us of Thee 
And of Thy glorious might, 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


For all deep wisdom’s fountains — 
That “wisdom from above”’ 

Thy spirit gives each prayerful soul 
To teach all Truth and Love — 

I bless Thee, O my God! 





For that fullest Word descending, 
Like “the wind that bloweth free,” 
Through him who called Thee “Father’’ 

On the Mount of Galilee, 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


I bless Thee for the dearest gift 
Enjoyed or understood, 

For the priceless gift to know and feel 
That Thou, Thyself, art Goon, 

I bless Thee, O my God! 





SENSITIVENESS. 

TAKE not so hard an idle word,— 
Thy spirit nobly rule; 

No sea can it be by a stone’s throw stirred, 
But only a stagmant pool. 

— From Rueckert, by c. T. B. 








URSULA. 


BY HONORE DE BALZAC. 


CHAPTER Vil. 


On returning from mass, the old lady sent word by Tiennette 
for her son to come to her. 

This little house had three chambers on the first floor. That of 
Madame de Portenduére and of her late husband were upon the 
same side, separated by a large dressing room, and connected by a 
little ante-chamber next the stairway. The window of the other 
chamber, always Savinien’s, looked, like his father’s, upon the 
street. Madame de Portenduére’s chamber, the gloomiest of the 
whole house, looked upon the court ; but the widow usually sat 
in the parlor on the ground floor, which communicated by a pas- 
sage with the kitchen, built at the bottom of the court; so that 
this room served both as dining-room and parlor. This chamber 
of the late Monsieur de Portenduére remained as it had been on 
the day of his death: only the defunct was absent from it. 
Madame de Portenduére had made the bed herself, laying thereon 
the Captain’s naval uniform, the sword, the red cordon, the orders, 
and the hat of her late husband. The gold snuff-box, from which 
the Vicount took his last pinch, lay on the table, with his prayer- 
book, his watch, and the cup from which he had drunk. His 
white hair, framed and arranged in a single braid, was suspended 
above the crucifix, with the vase of holy water placed in the 
alcove. All the little knick-nacks that he used, his journals, his 
Dutch spitting-box, his spyglass, hung above the mantel-piece — 
nothing was wanting. The widow had stopped the old clock at 
the hour of his death, to which it ever pointed. The odor of his 
snuff still pervaded the room. ‘The fireplace was as he had left it. 
To enter there was seeing him again, in seeing all these things that 
recalled his habits. His great gold-headed cane remained where 
he had placed it, as well as his large doeskin gloves, near by. 
Upon the pier-table shone a golden vase, coarsely sculptured, but 
of a thousand crowns’ value, presented by Havana, when, during 
the war of American Independence, he had preserved it from an 
attack of the English, in contending with superior forces, after 
having sailed safely into port the convoy which he protected. 
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To reward him, the King of Spain had made him a Knight of his 
orders. Inscribed, in consequence of this action, for the grade of 
Chief of Squadron, he had the red cordon. Sure, then, of the first 
vacancy, he married his wife, with a fortune of two hundred thon- 
sand francs. But the revolution prevented the promotion, and 
Monsieur Portenduére emigrated. 

‘‘ Where is my mother ?”’ said Savinien to Tiennette. 

‘‘She expects you in your father’s chamber,”’ replied the old 
Breton servant. 

Savinien could not restrain a shudder. He knew the strictness 
of his mother’s principles, her worship of honor, her loyalty, her 
faith in noble blood, and he foresaw a scene. ‘Thus stepped he as 
to an assault, with troubled heart and pallid face. By the dim 
light that filtered through the curtains, he perceived his mother 
dressed in black, and wearing a solemn expression, in harmony 
with this death-chamber. 

‘‘Monsieur le Vicomte,’’ said she, on seeing him, rising and 
taking his hand, to lead him before the paternal bed, ‘‘ there your 
father expired, a man of honor, dead without having anything 
with which to reproach himself. His spirit is here. Surely he 
must have groaned there on high, to behold his son sullied by an 
imprisonment for debt. Under the old monarchy, this stain would 
have been spared you by soliciting a lettre de cachet and locking 
you up a few days in a State prison. But at last, behold you 
before your father who hears you. You who know all that you 
have done before going into this ignoble prison: can you swear 
to me before this spirit and before God, who sees all, that you have 
committed no dishonoring action, that your debts have been the 
consequence of a youthful fascination, and that, at the end of all, 
* honor remains untarnished ? Were your irreproachable father here 
alive, in this arm-chair, if he asked of you an account of your 
conduct, after having heard you, would he embrace you? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my mother,”’ said the young man, with a gravity full of 
respect. 

She then opened her arms and clasped her son upon her heart, 
shedding a few tears. 

‘¢ Let us then forget all,’’ said she; ‘‘it is only money that is 
lost, which, God willing, may be recovered; and since thou art 
still worthy of thy name, embrace me, for I have suffered much ! ”’ 
‘‘] swear, my dear mother,’’ said he, extending his hand over 
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this bed, ‘‘ never more to give thee the least vexation of this kind, 
and to make every exertion to repair my first faults.’’ 
‘* Come to breakfast, my child,’’ said she, leaving the room. 
——Savinien’s arrival introducing at Nemours the only person- 
age missing among those who move in this little drama, here 
terminates our exposition. 


[ We are sorry to have to stop further interviews between our readers and 
sweet Ursula with this chapter, which closes Part I. A misunderstanding with 
the translater as to the length of the story seems to render this unavoidable. 
We doubt not, however, that from this point our readers may see very clearly 
the direction and termination of the story ; and that we may trust their imagi- 
nations to picture the young lovers, Savinien and Ursula, tortured for a long 
time between two hot fires: on one hand, the family pride and prejudice of 
Madame Portenduére, and her suspicion that Dr. Minoret’s large loan, which 
released Savinien, was for the purpose of compelling through a mortgage an 
alliance beneath the dignity of her house and son,— and, on the other hand, 
Dr. Minoret’s sensitivo honor, which would not allow a single explanation to be 
made or a step to be taken on his side. After a few scenes, which only the ini- 
mitable Balzac could portray, the parties all quit the scene of action for a battle- 
field on one side, and sight-seeing on the other; and having proved themselves 
worthy of each other, and objections being removed by the logic of events, all 
ends as musieally as marriage-bells.—Eb. ] 


- 
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DR EINBOHRER AND HIS PUPILS. 


CHoapTeR VIII.—ORGANIZATION. 

‘« In these lectures, my young friends, there is but little, if any, 
apparent method or order; yet I am trying to follow both a 
method and an order which seem to me in the precedent of Nature. 

‘‘ Nature gives a few elements in endless combinations. As 


Githe says : 
‘ All things are similar, yet all unlike,— 


The chorus thus a hidden law reveals.’ 
This is my OrpER. 

‘‘My Mernop is that of the prickly-pear—one leaf growing 
out of another. You don’t see the connection between my lectures ? 
Such leaves have not stems. But you will agree that out of 
the problem of Form, which we last considered, grows the pro- 
blem of Organization, which we consider to-day.”’ 

Peter inquired if Organization meant to play the Organ, and 
I.— 43. 
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suggested that Chunk ought to know all about it, as he got “ forty 
cents every Sunday for Organizing.”’ 

‘‘ A higher Organ, Peter,’’ replied the Doctor, more gently than 
we expected, or P. H. deserved, “yes, much higher! One myr- 
iad-piped ; one in which the mote in the sunbeam, the planet in 
the heavens, and all things between them, and beings of whom 
there are only mysterious whispers, are stops ; one from which in 
mighty diapason bursts the perfection of Reason, the Hymn of 
Joy to the Universe. 

“Organization is the constant miracle of Nature ; it is the im- 
manent deity. When anything grows up from the world of 
Chaos, or inorganic conditions, into organic existence, be it a 
flower or ephemeral insect, we must say of it, Here is God’s last 
word. God means everything that he makes; he informs all 
forms: the world is the record of his thoughts. Every Form has 
a principle with reference to which it is constituted ; that principle 
which it expresses has organized it. To find out the principle of 
any organization is, in the ecstacy of Kepler, to think God’s 
thoughts after Him. 

‘* Gentlemen, very few and cheap are the elements dedrganized ; 
very nauseous oxygen and hydrogen separately when compared 
with the crystal water ; very insignificant the lime and water and 
dust which express a dissolved man. But as a mass of mere wet 
vapor rises under the wand of the Sun to palatial pomp, and 
stretches into the Isles of the Blest, so do a few cheap elements in 
Nature, under the luminous sceptre of Organization, rise into the 
supersolar splendors of Ideal Dawns, and purposes stretching far 
into the New Heavens and the New Earth. Did ever sunrise equal 
the rayful eye of Plato? Did ever mountain summit o’ertop 
the craggy forehead of Shakspeare or Géthe, where the eagle 
thoughts, sunward soaring, find their eyrie? Take away Organ- 
ization, and Plato’s eye is a bit of jelly, and the forehead aforesaid 
undistinguishable from house-plaster.”’ 

«A mortar-fying reflection,’? whispered our imp in human 
shape. Dr. Jecovas did not hear him, fortunately, but Van 
Stammer did, and overcome with the abyss of depravity it dis- 
closed, burst into tears. 

‘‘Githe says, ‘The general total in the budget of Nature is 
fixed, but she is free to dispose of particular sums by any 
appropriation that may please her. In order to spend on one side, 
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she is forced to economize on the other, and Nature can, therefore, 
never run in debt nor become bankrupt.’ 

‘“‘ Geoffroy St. Hilaire also recognized this view before Githe, 
under the name of balance of organs. Let us understand it by 
reference to any kingdom or family. The lizard will do for the 
type of reptiles. We see on one hand that in the frog the feet 
put such a claim that the ribs are in atrophy to follow it; on the 
other side the serpent has such an excessive development of ribs, 
that the feet which we find in the lizard disappear in the ribs. In 
the serpent all the transitions from the lizard are seen: first, the 
Scincide, which have a greater number of ribs than the lizard, and 
smaller feet ; second, the Sepside, with almost as many ribs as 
serpents, and rudiments of feet ; lastly, the Anguis, whose limbs 
are not visible without, approaching nearly the real serpent. It is 
a rule, that any physical superiority in any point, in any animal 
species, is there at the price of some defect which another species 
has not. Who can tell how much of the brain goes to feed the 
shaggy main of some Goliath of the animal world, which renders 
him a prey to weaker animals whose brains have not gone out into 
their hair ? 

“This holds good, perhaps, in our human world, as the Law 
of Compensation will affirm. Mothers will always tremble when 
their children ‘ run up,’ as it is said, ‘ too fast.’ Experience has 
taught them that all that is added to the height is taken from the 
chest. And experience has taught many a poor fellow that all 
the rough-marked points in Polly’s face which he was delighted to 
find were not in Becky’s, had only gone to add another degree of 
thickness to Becky’s cranium. Thas an ominous ‘but’ is placed 
after everybody’s qualifications. ‘Sam is a fine fellow,— but —’ 
‘Tom is handsome,— but—’ ‘ Angelica has a pretty face,— but 
—.’ This simply means that the moiety of ugliness or beauty of 
Tom and Angelica happen not to have lodged in their faces, but 
went, perhaps, into head, heart or foot. 

“Think not that this variety is accidental. The archetype is not 
modified, drawn out, condensed, by chance and aimlessly. In all 
this there is a steadfast tendency of Nature to complete herself: 
for Nature is a sphere, one half given, the other to be obtained by 
worship, culture and the ‘sweat of the brow.’ What then is the 
tendency of animal organization ? 

‘It is to Individuality. The test of the rank of every organ- 
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ized object is its Individuality. In the lowest torm of animal life 
we have the developments of the Polyps. ‘The lowest of these are 
somewhat like the calyx of a flower, with a great number of ten- 
tacles radiating from its top. As the animal is found higher in 
the crust of the earth, and comes near the animal distinction, it is 
shown by a diminution of those tentacles in number. Finally 
there are only eight around one, which is a better developed cen- 
tral animal. This, then, is called the highest, because, although 
not so extensive, it is more an individual, distinguishable animal. 
This test rises up through the decisions of Geology and Natural 
History into the human world, and affirms that the test of superi- 
ority amongst men is their Individuality ; not particularly how 
much they do, but whether what they do is their own proper work 
for which they were sent, and whether they draw in all extraneous 
forces as the Polyps its many tentacles, and concentrate them on 
one good object of life. This is Individuality. 

‘‘—'Then here Nature releases us from Pantheism, whose God 
is the Universe, the Universe a great animal, whose 

‘ Body Nature is, and God the Soul.’ 
But this Polyps shows us that mere extent in space, or existence 
in numberless forms, does not constitute superiority,— but it is 
Individuality which does. The most perfect God, then, would be 
the most Individual. 

‘‘ But the endless variety of forms can not exist only to teach 
this tendency : this is their general purpose, but a few instances 
might have sufficed for this as well as so many thousands. I may 
quote here from Horatio Greenough, who states the object of 
diverse forms to be organic adaptation. 

«««Tf’? says he, ‘I find the vertebre of the neck in grazing 
quadrupeds increased, so as to bring the incisors to the grass ; if 
I find the vertebree shortened in beasts of prey, in order to enable 
the brute to bear away his victim; if I find the wading birds on 
stilts, the strictly aquatic birds with paddles ; if, in pushing still 
further the investigation, I find color arranged either for disguise 
or aggression, I feel justified in taking the ground that organiza- 
tion is the primal law of structure, and I suppose it, even where 
my imperfect light can not trace it, unless embellishment can be 
demonstrated.’ | 

‘‘T think this artist was right in his interpretations of Nature. 
She not only gives ideas, but gives us practical advice. ‘That the 
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best angles, circles, modes of life, progression and all are to be 
found in Nature, and should be found out and converted to man’s 
uses. ‘That the more our paddles are like those of geese, the more 
our boats are like ducks, our schooners like swans, the swifter will 
we sail over the ‘ vasty deep;’ that the nearer the arches of our 
houses are modelled on the skull of man, the longer will they 
stand ; that the more our ladies wear ornaments fashioned like 
acorns or serpents, or other natural forms, the lovelier they will 
be ; that the nearer the wings of our angels, when they shall come 
into the world, are on the same principle with those of the swallow, 
the swifter they will be. Site ttur ad astra.’’ 


oi». 
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ARE THE PRIESTHOOD SINCERE? 


BY EX-ABBE CHARLES MIEL. 


I nAve every day occasion to observe that many evangelical 
Christians are persuaded that the greater part of the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood are wanting in sincerity, and do not themselves 
believe in what they are commissioned to teach to others. That it 
may be so, more or less, in Protestant countries, is possible, though 
I am not aware of it. But as concerning the countries where the 
Roman system is dominant, and especially as concerning France, 
of which the clergy everywhere enjoy particular and deserved con- 
sideration, I know, and owe it to truth as weli as to justice to say, 
that the clergy in general do not feel the least doubt with regard to 
the doctrines which they preach in the name of Rome. How that 
comes to pass, and what is the nature of that sincerity, it will not 
be difficult nor, perhaps, needless to explain, and such is the object 
of this letter. 

If there be any one point of its organization in which the 
Church of Rome shows herself particularly skilful, it is beyond 
contradiction in the education of her clergy. You can not imagine 
how marvellously everything is combined in order to fix firmly in 
the intellect and affections of candidates for orders what is called 
faith — faith, be it remarked, not in our Savior, nor in Scripture, 
but faith in the Church herself. What precautions are taken to 
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prevent a doubt from reaching the understanding, or to repel it 
victoriously if ever it should present itself there! The principles 
inculcated in young candidates for holy orders, the lessons given 
to them, the books placed in their hands, every thing concurs and 
tends to the same object. And these operations are certain of 
success, because they are directed against simple, unsuspicious 
souls, who, as it were, lend themselves of their own accord, with- 
out resistance, to the impressions. The seminaries are recruited, 
in fact, from the country districts. The pupils are, for the most 
part, children of the lower orders, who have attracted attention by 
their happy disposition, by their assiduity in attending religious 
ceremonies, and by the docility they display to the lessons of the 
priests. When they quit their families to enter the first or lower 
seminaries, they certainly have but little knowledge of religion. 
This, however, they know perfectly well (for they have been taught 
it from their infancy), that in order to be Christians they must 
believe firmly, and under pain of damnation, everything which is 
believed and taught by the Roman Church. And as they have 
been equally taught that the Church means the parish priest and 
every priest approved by the bishop, they have an unbounded 
reliance in the word of the priest. ‘The priest is in their eyes a 
man altogether beyond and above the rest of mankind ; he exer- 
cises over them all the ascendency not only of learning and virtue, 
of which they form to themselves a very high opinion, but of a 
celestial mission of a divine nature. They listen to him as the 
oracle of God, not admitting the possibility of deceiving them, or 
of his deceiving himself. His lessons are the more impressive 
from being given with all the force of simple affirmations — “‘ That 
is so;’’ ** That is not so.’’ So far is this carried, that they have 
not even an idea of a religious discussion or controversy. Even 
in the world, in which they are received before their admission to 
the college, and where they again appear from time to time during 
the vacations, no discussion is ever heard upon these subjects. 
By common agreement, in all Roman Catholic countries, the study 
of religion is considered the business exclusively of the priest ; the 
believer has only to gather at the foot of the pulpit the fruits of 
that study. The few exceptions which might be produced against 
this rule would only serve to establish its truth. 

Nevertheless, when the understanding of the pupil of the semi- 
nary is a little more developed — whien he commences to make use 
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of his own judgment in the domain of natural science — it some- 
times happens that reason endeavors to vindicate her right to be 
heard in matters of religion also, and seeks to qualify the doctrine 
presented to her as alone containing eternal truth. But the con- 
fessor is ever at hand to guard his spiritual son against this dan- 
gerous snare. Reason is silenced as being merely the voice of 
pride ; or else is deluded by the promise of having her suggestions 
examined at another stage, during the term of study at the upper 
seminary. 

At last arrives the solemn epoch, in which the theological edu- 
cation is completed — an epoch the most critical of all. If the 
edifice of belief does not crumble then, it is usually fixed forever. 
Every history which is not in every point in perfect harmony with 
the doctrine of Rome is strictly forbidden. Even Baillie’s Trea- 
tise on Theology, which has for a number of years been almost 
exclusively used in our seminaries in France, has just been placed 
in the index of forbidden works, on the ground that it does not 
profess Ultramontanism with sufficient openness. This is the doc- 
trine which must, at any sacrifice, prevail. Whether knowingly 
or not, the teachers do not hesitate, with this object in view, 
to misstate facts and to misquote texts, as I shall soon have 
occasion to demonstrate., And yet, upon the slightest reflection, 
how flimsy are the foundations upon which is reared so colossal a 
structure!— how weak the argument !—-how inconclusive the 
evidence ! 

Well, then, incredible as it would seem, the circumstance which 
oughi to shake the faith of the neophyte is precisely that which in 
most cases serves to fix it. ‘Taking this proposition as a starting 
point, which they deem exempt even from the possibility of 
attack, viz., that whatever is taught in the name of Rome is infal- 
libly true, the argument proceeds thus: ‘ Reason is inadequate to 
demonstrate such or such a truth; faith, therefore, is a matter of 
necessity.”’? And, closing their eyes, they precipitate themselves 
into the bosom of a faith justly called blind. 

It is an analogous reasoning to what I have often heard repeated 
by sincere Roman Catholics after visiting the Eternal City. Deeply 
affected by the scandals of every description pervading the city of 
the Pontiffs, they deduced from these very scandals a proof of the 
divine nature of the Church of Rome, and of the permanent pro- 
tection afforded to it by the Holy Ghost, alleging it to be manifest 
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that that Church could not, without such protection, exist for an 
hour in the midst of such corruptions. 

Nor is this all, although it would be something, no doubt, to 
have thus brought the young student in theology to admit as a 
necessity this belief in the church. But, after having thoroughly 
impressed the idea in his mind that a simple doubt kills faith,— 
after having exhibited in the most hideous colors all who have ever 
shaken off the yoke of Rome, then they extol beyond all mea- 
sure the excellence of an humble submission to the authority of the 
priest — or what they term foi de charbonnier (faith of a charcoal 
burner —i. e., of an uncultivated, ignorant person). Such a sub- 
mission is incessantly placed before the pupil as the basis of all vir- 
tue, as the source of every grace, and of every light ; and the result 
is, that the neophyte, terrified and cajoled by turns, throws himself 
unhesitatingly into the extremest opinions opposite to that from 
which he has been warned. Not only does the shadow of a doubt 
terrify him, he flies from it as he would from the serpent of impur- 
ity. For this is another rule incessantly impressed upon him, that 
temptations against faith are to be placed in the same category as 
temptations against chastity, that the only security against such is 
in flight. Nay, he even goes beyond this—he at last comes to love 
faith for itself, and for the love of faith to’ despise, I had almost 
said to hate, reason. He persuades himself that there is supreme 
merit in believing without proof*; he does not desire to examine, 
or to be convinced by any examination which he may make; he 
would rather preserve all the merits of an unreasoning assent. 

I have read in the life of St. Louis [Louis IX. of France], that 
when some of his courtiers came to announce a miracle which he 
might have an opportunity of witnessing, by which our Lord 
showed himself visibly in the consecrated host, under the form of 
a child, the pious monarch replied: ‘‘ Let those who doubt con- 
cerning the real Presence in the holy sacrament go and see this 
miracle : for myself, I believe in that Presence as firmly as if I 
saw it bodily with my eyes.’’ I do not hesitate to assert that the 
majority of our young ecclesiastics, on leaving the seminary, would 
be disposed to hold similar language under similar circumstances. 
Such is the state of belief to which it is possible at length to arrive 
by willing that one should believe, by continually repeating to 
one’s self ** I believe.’’ 
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FERN-FALL. 


STONEBROOK we named the rocky stream that fell 
Into a dell of twilight o’er the ledge 

Of sombre-colored rock. The amber light 

Shone through the yellow ferns around the fall, 
And on the flashing stream. It seemed the sun, 
Great Alchemist, had melted into gold 

All things he touched. In every little nook 
And crevice of the black, oerhanging cliffs, 
And on the boulders midway in the stream, 
And on the banks, down by the water's edge, 
Were fairy woodlands of the feathery fern, 
Tinted with rich, autumnal gold: and so 

We named the fall Fern-Fall. 


But all the gold 
Of fern and fading woodland could not take 
From the sweet waters their clear, emerald green, 
That seemed to have some lingering memory 
Of Summer haunting them. In the dim light 
Of many-colored and mysterious woods 
The paly ghost-flower* stood in pearly white, 
Still as a spectre; and one lonely bird 
Warbled some fitful fragments of old themes 
Sung in the bygone Summer many a time, 
Deep in the greenwood-tree. 


We lingered long, 
For the wild beauty of the scene we felt, 
Filling with health our being. The full stream 
Poured ceaseless, as from some mysterious source, 
Its freshness deep into our hearts, and cooled 
Life’s fever quite away. And as the chords 
Untuned, under the player's skilful hand, 
Fall gradual into harmony, our souls 
Finally fell into the anthem grand 
Of winds among the fluctuating woods, 
And the perpetual murmur of the fall, 
And fainter music of the sylvan stream. H. W. 





*Monstropa uniflora. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER. 
CHRISTIANITY. * 


In every case we find that the faculties and susceptibilities of a 
being tell true, and are the exact measure of the outer life it has to 
live ; and just as many and as large proportions as it has, to just 
so many and so great objects does it stand related; so that from 
the axis of its nature you may always draw the curve of its exist- 
ence. Human worship, therefore, turning to the living God as 
the infant’s eye to the light, is itself a witness to Him whom it 
feels after and adores ; it is ‘‘ the image and shadow of heavenly 
things,’’ the parallel chamber in our nature with that Holy of 
Holies whither its incense ever ascends. 


Never can the world be less to us than when we make it all in 


all. 


To insist on judging Christianity not by its matured character 
in Christendom, not by the unconscious spirit of its founders, but 
by their personal views and purposes, is to overlook the divine in 
it in order to fasten on the human ; to seek the winged creature of 
the air in the throbbing chrysalis ; and is like judging the place of 
the Hebrews in history by the court and the proverbs of Solomon, 
or the value of Puritanism “by the sermon of a hill-preacher be- 
fore the civil war. The primitive Christianity was certainly differ- 
ent from that of other ages, but there is no reason for believing 
that it was better. 


It is only natural that the parable of the Propicat Son should 
be no favorite with those who deny the unconditional mercy of 
God. The place which this divine tale occupies in the Unitarian 
theology appears to be filled, in the Orthodox scheme, by the story 
of Zaleucus, king of the Locrians ; which has been appealed to in 
the present controversy by both the lecturers on the atonement, and 
seems to be the only durable illustration presented, even by Pagan 
history, of the execution of vicarious punishment. This monarch 
had passed a law condemning adulterers to the loss of both eyes. 
His own son was convicted of the crime; and to satisfy at once 
the claims of law and of clemency, the royal parent ‘‘ commanded 


* Taken from the writings of James Martineau. 
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one of his own eyes to be pulled out and one of his son’s.’’ Is it 
too bold a heresy to confess that there seems to me something 
heathenish in this example, and that as an exponent of the Divine 
character, I more willingly revere the Father of the Prodigal than 
the father of the adulterer ? 


The refusal to embody our sentiments in any authoritative 
formula, appears to strike observers as a whimsical exception to 
the general practice of Churches. The peculiarity has had its 
origin in hereditary and historical associations ; but it has its de- 
fence in the noblest principles of religious freedom and Christian 
communion. At present, it must suffice to say that our societies 
are dedicated not to theological opinions, but to religious worship ; 
that they have maintained the unity of the spirit without insist- 
ing on any unity of doctrine; that Christian liberty, love, and 
piety are their essentials in perpetuity, but their Unitarianism an 
accident of a few ar many generations, which has arisen, and ought 
to vanish, without the loss of their identity. We believe in the 
mutability of religious systems, but the imperishable character of 
the religious affections ; in the progressiveness of opinion within as 
well as without the limits of Christianity. Our forefathers cher- 
ished the same conviction; and so, not having been born intellec- 
tual bondsmen, we desire to leave our successors free. Convinced 
that uniformity of doctrine can never prevail, we seek to attain its 
only good — peace on earth and communion with Heaven — with- 
out it. We aim to make a true Christendom —a commonwealth 
of the faithful— by the binding force, not of ecclesiastical creeds, 
but of spiritual wants and Christian sympathies ; and indulge the 
vision of a church that ‘‘ in the latter days shall arise’’ like ‘‘ the 
mountain of the Lord,’’ bearing on its ascent the blossoms of 
thought proper to every intellectual clime, and withal massively 
rooted in the deep places of our humanity, and gladly rising to 
meet the sunshine from on high. 


He is no worm for whom the eternal abysses are built as a dun- 
geon, and the lightnings are brandished as a scourge. 


If you want to find the true magic pass into heaven, scores of 
rival professors press round you with obtrusive supply: if you 
ask in your sorrow, Who can tell me whether there be a heaven at 
all? every soul will keep aloof and leave you alone. All men 
that bring from God a fresh, deep nature, all in whom religious 
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wants live with eager power, and who are yet too clear of soul to 
unthink a thought and falsify a truth, receive in these days no help 
and no response. 


Those on whom Heaven lays the burthen of duty, no power on 
earth may strip of rights. 


In thus snatching the individual as bearer of a holy trust from 
the crash of nature and the world, Christianity became the first 
human religion —that absolutely took no notice of race and sex 
and class. It created a new order of inalienable rights, neither the 
heritage of birth, nor the franchise of a State, but inherent in the 
moral capabilities of a man. 


If being orthodox you die at the stake, you are a martyr; if 
being heretic, — why, then, you are a man burnt! ..... As 
if Christ were one to stand upon the copyright of Revelation, and 
unless his name were on the title-page would suffer neither thought 
nor prayer to dedicate itself to God ! 


If I were required to select from history the three systems of 
morality most at variance with each other in their general spirit 
and tendency, I should make my choice within the limits of the 
Bible, and name the teachings of Moses, of Solomon, and of 
Christ. They are respectively perfect representations of the sacer- 
dota], the epicurean, and the spiritual type of human duty. 


Some painful experience has taught me to estimate these things 
at their right value, and to see that some of the purest, noblest, 
and devoutest men of this age have been and are among the ex- 
communicate. What nobler practical life—nay, in spite of all 
extravagances, what nobler inner religion has our time seen than 
Theodore Parker’s? Dissenting from his Christology, and oppos- 
ing it, nay, strongly feeling the defects of his philosophy, I deeply 
honored and loved him, and from the first recognized in him one 
of God’s true prophets of righteousness. But there never was, 
and never will be, a Stephen whom the Chief Priests and the San- 
hedrim at large do not cast out and stone.—From a Letter from 
James Martineau to M. D. Conway. 
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THE moonlight is full of the fragrance 
Of the blooming orchard trees, 

And the dewy silence is haunted 
With a dream of noonday bees. 


The moonlit lily beside her 
Is not so fair as her face, 

The curved stalk of the lily 
Has not her slender grace. 


With languid palms together 
She sits by the window long; 

In at the window the perfume 
Breathes like a subtle song, 


Too subtle-sweet for numbers; 
And sighing for all the years 
Of loveless splendor and sorrow, 
Her eyes are full of tears. Ww. D. HL. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Lectures on Logic: by Sir Witt1AM Hamitton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Rev. 
Henry Manset, B.D., LL.D., and Jonn Veitcnu, M.A. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. Cincinnati: For sale by G. 8S. Blanchard. 1860. 


We have for some time shared Mr. Carlyle’s prejudice against metaphy- 
sics, seeing in the attempt of the mind to analyze itself an effort analo- 
gous to one who would lift himself by his own bootstraps, or a repetition 
of the story of St. Patrick, who when swimming a stream to escape his 
enemies, and finding their arrows whizzing about his head, did, as is well 
known, take off his head and hold it in his teeth until he was out of 
danger. Metaphysics is holding the mind in the mental teeth. 

But when Metaphysic deals with the forms of Thought; when it enables 
the man to so drill‘and methodize the troops of his own facts and conclu- 
sions that they shall successfully assail error or defend truth, then we 
like it. 

Then it is Logic. It is to thinking what grammar is to conversation, 
or tactics to war, or engineering to steam. For want of Method,a great 
deal of strong thought is wasted, like the Iron and Gold in Virginia. 
“Man,” says Pascal, “is but a reed—the very frailest in nature; but he 
is a reed that thinks. It needs not that the whole universe should arm to 
crush him. He dies from an exhalation, from a'drop of water. But 
should the Universe conspire to crush him, mar would still be nobler than 
that by which he falls; for he knows that he dies; and of the victory which 
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the universe has over him, the universe knows nothing. Thus our whole 
dignity consists in thought... . . . Let us labor then to think aright ; 
this is the foundation of morality.” 

In an equally high strain, Sir William Hamilton gives us an idea of the 
dignity of Logic, for which at one time too much is claimed and at another 
too little: “In the world of sense, illusive appearances hover around us 
like evil spirits: unreal dreams mingle themselves with real knowledge; 
the accustomed assumes the character of certainty; and the associations 
of thought are mistaken for the connections of existence. We thus re- 
quire a criterion to discriminate truth from error; and this criterion is, 
in part, at least, supplied to us by Logic. Logic teaches us to analyze the 
concrete masses of our knowledge into its elements, and thus gives us a 
clear and distinct apprehension of its parts, it teaches us to think consist- 
ently and with method, and it teaches us how to build up our accumulated 
knowledge into a firm and harngonious edifice.” 

It is always pleasing to find a right man in a right place; and Sir 
William Hamilton bringing in the higher German element, the severer 
synthesis of Krug and Esser, to bear on the idealess formulas of Locke 
and the empirical method of Whateley, does a sufficiently high work for the 
present, though we can not think that in him the Art of Thinking has 
culminated. Taking this work and that of Mill, the student is liberated 
from Baconian despotism, to say the least. 

Those who will read this work will find a subject, popularly deemed 
abstruse, treated strongly and perspicuously, and full of interest to every 
one who thinks, though at the same time he may be wieldiag a hammer or 
a spade. It is a glorious sign of the times that such a man as John 
Ruskin comes forward to fashion the taste of the people, and make the 
very buildings of the streets which they throng daily, redolent of the old 
histories which they preserve, and the forms of nature which cornice and 
column copy into stone; and it is much the same when Sir William 
Hamilton places a guage in the hands of men by which every sermon, 
every stump-speech, every newspaper plausibility may be tested, and the 
people, trained to think accurately, become a formidable jury to try all 
things and hold fast that which is good. 





Historical Pictures Re-touched. A Volume of Miscellanies. In two parts. 
Part I, Studies: Part Il, Fancies. By Mrs. Dat, author of “Woman's 
Right to Labor.” Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. Cincinnati: For sale 
by G.S. Blanchard, 1860. 


It is with pleasure that we set ourselves to give a word of criticism upon 
this work of our friend. It is a book worth speaking one’s mind about. 

We confess to some liking for “the strong-minded women.” Not that 
we do not join a little in the mild joke got up at their expense, nor that 
we fail to see a little necessary exaggeration in that direction; but we 
think a little scolding will do the world no harm, and being ourselves 
on the radical sides of things, and out of the way of the broom-stick of 
moral indignation, we relish seeing a complacent Conservatism receive a 
thumping, such as none but a true woman can give. Your strong-minded 
woman never does things by halves: she never allows office-seeking to 
modulate the roar to the strain of the sucking-dove; she never goes to 
Washington to catch the spinal disease, and return a chronic Union-saver. 
She is stronger than either herself or the time-servers know; for a 
woman’s instinct in the midst of the social intrigues of the world must 
prove a startling fusee in the end. In King Arthur's court the terrible 
test of virtue was a woman's mantle; all whom that would not cover were 
disgraced. Let our politics and religions look out! 
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This work is, then, a strong-minded woman’s thought concerning strong- 
minded women. And we are at once struck with the halo about each 
name, as it lies back there in the softening distance. Aspasia! why, she 
was the subject of gossip throughout Rome; she was called free-lover and 
pedant, too; but history has somehow recorded her the Queen of Thought. 
And Hypatia: some of our strong-minded women have been hissed and 
hated, but not torn limb from limb. Now history tries hard to put poor 
oratress Hypatia’s limbs together again; one day history will remember, 
also, to sift the cases of Mary Woilstoncraft, and George Sand, and Fanny 
Wright. , 

But this brings us at once to a point which we wish to notice. Mrs. 
Dall justly and accurately makes her points against Mr. Kingsley, who 
has so shamefully perverted the records for his own purposes in the case 
of Hypatia; her admirable sentence, after giving the true statement, is 
pronounced thus: “Mr. Kingsley’s devotion to the metaphysics of his 
churchmen has misled him in this book, as it did in the very inartistiec con- 
clusion to Alton Locke. He wearies himself in gathering for Christian- 
ity laurels that she can never wear. Let the Heathen claim this bay; 
and let us seek only for the Christian church the ‘crown of light.’””—>p. 35. 
But much surprised we are to find no confutation here of the worst fabri- 
cation of Kingsley’s book, i.e, that which makes Hypatia die with her arms 
stretched toward the figure of Christ; thus making her life a proud pre- 
tence, and robbing her of her well-earned crown of martyrdom. How Mrs. 
Dall could have overlooked this we can not imagine. 

This work is full of fine, clear statement, of truth; of subtle percep- 
tions and sympathies. As an analysis of various characters it does not 
seem to us of much importance. There is too much effort to make cele- 
brated characters square with modern standards. If Aspasia had been a 
woman to pass with the tribunals of morality in Boston, she would not be 
heard of there now. Our only defence of her is, that, in such an age and 
society, Pericles and Aspasia are the law, no human custom could be so au- 
thentic as their own hearts. Nordo we quite like Mrs. Dall’s paper on 
Margaret Fuller: it is evident to us that those “religious states” were not 
of equal health with Margaret's other thoughts and experiences, which 
grew simple and fragrant, like the lilies upon the New England ponds. 
Altogether the critical portions of the work are too much colored by Mrs. 
Dall’s private ideas of the summum pulchrum; they are, for the most part, 
eulogies. But these studies are full of wisdom, full of the determinations 
of justice and reason; we are willing to have our favorite characters 
taken to spell out so noble a creed. 





Brief Biographies. By Samvet Smives, Author of “Self-Help,” and “ Life 
of George Stephenson.”” With steel portraits. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: forsale by G.S. Blanchard. 1861. 


This work isa very good companion to that of Mrs. Dall’s, both being 
Biography considered as illustrative of certain views, which their authors 
desire to enforce. The real value of such a work is not, of course, that it 
adds anything to our information concerning the persons of whom it 
treats, but that it reveals, unintentionally, the forerunners and helpers 
which a man has found in hisdevelopment. What example quickened him, 
what anecdote fired him, what name became a watchword, what sentence 
or verse was an electric touch; how when energy was aroused by Watt 
and Stephenson, it found its codrdinate religion with Dr. Arnold, its 
romance with George Borrow, its poetry with Robert Browning. All 
these are interesting facts, and such as, without adding an item to our 
biographical information, institute a partial classification of our superior 
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men, and furnish some guage of their actual influence. Mr. Smiles, as 
we have had occasion to remark before, has a terse, agreeable style, a 
sympathy with what is manly and genuine, knows a good thing when it 
is done or said. He has not quite the culture or originality whieh can 
afford to treat such current subjects as John Sterling, Thomas Carlyle, 
and Edgar A. Poe; only genius can gather on such well-gleaned fields. 
The best articles are those which relate to the workers, e. g., James Watt, 
Robert Stephenson, Edwin Chadwick, and Mrs. Chisholm. 





Ifistory of Latin Christianity. Including that of the Popes, to the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Miiman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
In Eight Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati. 
For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co. 1860. 


Great praise must be awarded to the publishers of this elegant volume, 
for undertaking the introduction of Dean Milman’s greatest work to the 
scholars of this country. It indicates a taste and courage which should 
call forth a response from every student and every lover of solid and per- 
manent literature. 

The great interest which attaches to the subject treated by Dr. Milman, 
is derived from the fact that in the Latin Form the two essential elements 
of Christianity were, for the first time, consolidated. The Christianity of 
Christ was a purely practical thing, a life and not also a philosophy. 
But as the sun, which ripens corn and vine, must have not only heat but 
light, so Christianity must needs go to Athens, with Paul, to wed that 
other element, the Philosophy which culminated with Plato, as Religion 
had culminated with Jesus. In the Greek Churches these elements met 
only to rebound; their mingling was a source of controversial seethings 
and strivings for elemental predominance; and though when in Latin 
Christianity they were united, both were reduced to their rudest condition, 
yet the apparent fall was the floor of something higher. 

The power which works through Nature, so that, 

‘“‘ Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form,”’ 
works equally upon the creeping chrysalid of Religion and Thought. In 
Latin Christianity the creed of the world expressed the form that could 
yield to development, and indeed its very defects were such as must stim- 
ulate inquiry and progress. 

Of course our historian deals with his great topic as a Dean of St. Paul's 
must, by predestination, deal with it. In other words this is not the his- 
tory of Latin Christianity. But it is the only history which places the 
matter where the true historian will desire to find it when he shall come. 
It is the chrysalis-history. | 

Sydney Smith complained that in England it was too common to 
think that a man could not be good unless he was dull. Now Dr. Milman 
is not dull; in almost every chapter there is some glow and flower; but as 
far as regards style, we are rarely released from that heavy and formal 
statement, which may be termed the Episcopal level. Can not our church 
historians learn of Arnold, and St. John, and Buckle, that history need not 
be monotonous like a cemetery; and that even where it deals with ruins, it 
may train clematis and morning-glories over them? 





